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EOPLE who journey abroad, and 
into foreign lands vary their 
stories on their return, according 
to their several degrees of im- 
pressionability. Some return with 
statistics, others with opinions, - still 
others with romantic stories. Others 
still, latent artists these, perceive the 
outward aspect of things to the exclusion 
of all else—and have noted, it has seemed 
to me, on talking with them, that each 
climate has its different garment of 
colors that is part of its character. 

Thus, London is brown-gray and black, 
Paris whitish gray and greens, Rome, 
golden buff, and Naples pink and purple. 
Venice is gold and grav, by turns; and 
Granada brick red and emerald; and so 
on through the lands of the picturesque. 

Perhaps these sensitive persons were 
too fond of the freshness of these seizures 
to linger long enough for them to Wear 
off. The fairest lands grow common- 
place from too close acquaintance. 

A stay of some time in California, 
however, brings forth so many diversities 
of aspect, that the many claim of resem- 
blanece to the countries of meridional 
Kurope make fair to have themselves 
believed. This is true at least of the 
Southern part of the state, where the 
sky and climate have the softness of 
Italy. 

My first view of this land was through 
the screen of a high gray fog that on 





some days covers the sloping plains and 
hills that stretch from the Sierra Madres 
to the sea, during the morning hours. 
This bank of high vapor rose midway up 
the steep sides of the dark blue moun- 
tains which showed here and_ there, 
specks of white rock and slanting streaks 
of sunlight, which was pushing its way 
through the dissolving gray masses as 
the train sped along. The orange foliage 
in the orchards was covered with a fine 
gray dust, for it was October in the 
dry season, and the color of the ragged 
eucalyptus plumes, being blue green, 
lent no change to the passive neutrality 


of the scheme. It seemed a sad and 
thoughtful countrv after the blatant 
assertiveness of the desert. 


One cannot presume to talk in such 
terms, which seem, indeed, too maidenly 
school-girlish, without setting down as 
a premise that idea of Balzac’s that 
every landscape is a slate of the soul. 
Unless one so vivifies or spiritualizes 
nature, all five distinctions in her aspect 
were the driest naturalizing. 

Contrast the appearances of the gray 
days in dry weather, here, with the hill 
and skies of the rainy season, when the 
foliage is washed green again, and the 
re-born grass is greener. What a fine 
change! Now the sky is a surging am- 
phitheater, a splendid drama of rolling 


and turning cloud masses, with the 
opposing values of glistening lights, 
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sonorous greys and passing glimpses of 
pure cerulean. The gentle rain ceases 
with perhaps more effect than it started, 
but the patches of sunlight, as they seek 
out for short instants in their sweeping 
journey over the new pasturages, the 
cattle and horess that can graze again 
are a fair yellow-green. The red-rose 
nods under the weight of glistening drops 
and the touch of the soft breeze, and the 
palm leaves sway and rustle. 


Here, of course, all roads lead toward 
the sea, as naturally as the rivers flow 
thither. The landseape of the coast has 
two aspects, that of the littoral immedi- 
ate to Los Angeles which if flat and by 
nature marshy or else of shelving beaches 
and sand-dunes covered by creeping 
plants. Few painters seem enamoured 
of this quiet, changeless configuration. 
It is rather northern and monotonous. 
Its happiest moods are under sunlight, 
when the white of the sinnous breakers 
on the gelating green water and the 
wheeling sea gulls and the skies with 
distant fog banks toward Santa Catalina 
island, make pleasing motives. Given 
a bunch of fishing shacks, with boats on 
the beach and you have a picture that 
in lines and color expresses the sense of 
rest that all find beside the Ocean. 

The other type of shore line is grandiose. 
At the ocean-side the hills have become 
cliffs of soil or sandstone, and the fan- 
tastic sculpturing of the age-long restless 
waves has formed tortuous columns, 
deep flutings, low arches, and cool caves. 
The deeper water is clearer too, and the 
sea weeds that wave lazily beneath the 
surface give a hint of landscapes in the 
biny that only the fishes and kindred 
things can enjov from the proper perspec- 
tive. 

As one looks down on the surface of 
the water from a height it has such an 
intense blue-green, the Mediterranean 
blue, that it intensifies the color of the 
rocks, the foam and the sky. Away out 
from shore, slightly beneath the waves 
are often fields of kelp, which in contrast 
to the blue-green are a wonderful red- 
purple. As one color plays upon an- 
other the ochres and duns of the cliff 
vibrate into gold. In the caves of the 
winding shore where the sheets of spray 
break over the rocky islets draped with 
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orange moss, one could easily faney a 
siren rising out of the glinting water, her 
damp hair enshrouding her neck and back. 
If she did not catch a hint of the 20th 
century in the person of someone gather- 
ing pebbles or taking photos, she might 
remain to add the last touch to a picture 
like the shores of the Aegean. 

The perfection of this phase of Califor- 
nia is reached on the channel islands off 
the coast, as, for example, Catalina. It 
is a Capri, minus the town, the vines, 
the Sarascen tower and the Blue Grotto. 
In place of these latter is only a modern 
resort town at the middle of a little bay, 
with all that is modern from golf links 
to sea shell emporiums. But climb the 
hills among the herds of wild sheep, 
whose venerable guardian rams_ peer 
out from the drinking places, and tak- 
ing in the view over the deep-channeled 
hills of the island to the encompassing 
sea, dying away on the mist of the horizon. 
It is as inspiring as a mountain-top, with 
the added visual realization that the dry 
earth on which man takes his stand is 
indeed as the geographies say but one 
quarter the extent of the globe. To the 
west lies the mighty Pacific, indigo near 
the shore—graying away into the up- 
coming fog, with ribbons of silver green 
where the wind is quiet. The little white 
sail boats dart in and out of the curved 
niche of the harbor, and the rocky point of 


Sugar Loaf and the other cliffs glow 
deeper color, each tint in the scheme 


growing richer as the sun sinks. 

With the passing eastward of the 
ghostly gray shadows, comes also as a 
fit companion, the rising mass of vapor 
from beyond the land, from the bosom 
of the great waste of waters. Into this 
bank of omnipresent fog the sun passes 
before it leaves the land behind, glowing 
an orange-pink like that rare shade of 
red from the glowing iron in the black- 
smith’s forge, just before it is ready to 
hammer. 

This indescribable color is to me the 
most typical of the notes of California’s 
rare garment, intense as it is, yet tender. 
It tints all things in its path from the 
mountains to the sea, and the opposing 
shadow is a fine blue gray. Above them, 
in the East, is often a rare sky of mildest 
canary yellow. I have not seen the 
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combination elsewhere and as it trans- with his team of mules and dust-powdered 
mutes the rich amber of flowered soil, wagon—it sets California as a world 
the greenish bark of the gum trees, or apart, to be remembered by a certain 
strikes under the hat brim of somehome- beautiful, color scheme, when all definite 
returning, swarthy, Mexican laborer forms has faded from the memory. 


E. are not sent into the world to do anything 
into which we cannot put our hearts. We 
have certain work to do for our bread and that is to 
be done strenuously ; other work to do for our de- 
light and that is to be done heartily; neither is to 
be done by halves or shifts, but with a will; and 


what is not worth this effort is not to be done at all. 
John Ruskin. 
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GUESS IT WAS my twenty-seven 
boys that first started this thing 
in motion,” said William M. 
Bowen, a prominent attorney of 
Los Angeles, when asked as to the 
motive inspiring the campaign which 
has involved thirteen vears of continuous 
effort on his part, the wresting of one 
hundred public land from 
vsurping private interests, the exposure 
of corruption in high places, the ‘‘ break- 
ing” of a popular chief of police, and the 
conversion of the land from a coursing 
track and gambling resort into what will 
be one of the most useful and valuable 
public parks on the Pacifie coast 

Mr. Bowen represents the rugged type 
of straight American manhood. Be- 
ginning the study of law when past 
thirty years of age, he started to college 
the day he was married, his wife matricu- 
lating with him. An Indianian by birth, 
he had resided in Napa, California, the 
girlhood home of Mrs. Bowen, for several 
vears before they both entered Drake 
College, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Graduating from college in 1894, he 
returned to the coast, and settled down 
to his practice of law in Los Angeles, 
although he says, he ‘“‘didn’t know a 
living soul south of the Tehachapi.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowen identified them- 
selves with the University Methodist 
church, the University district being 
centered around a small college settle- 
ment lying at the western edge of the 
city. Indirectly, and wholly without 
design, Mr. Bowen’s activities in this 
little church were what set in motion the 
whole machinery of events which have 
brought him into state prominence as a 





acres of 


lawyer, into a position of municipal trust 
and authority, and have written him 
down in the hearts of the people of Los 
Angeles as a benefactor of his kind. 

The story of Mr. Bowen’s pugnacious 
perseverance is full of stirring interest. 
As he said, it all began with his Sunday 
school class of twenty-seven boys. These 
were boys whom he had gathered to- 
gether from the wide-spread, loose-knit 
suburban district, many of whom he 
had to provide with coats and shoes from 
his private purse—by no means a heavy 
one—hbefore they were presentable for 
the class. 

After a while there came a falling off 
in attendance, and the teacher set him- 
self to discover its cause. He found that 
the delinquents were spending their 
Sundays at Agricultural Park, a resort 
in the neighborhood originally intended 
for fair grounds, but fallen upon evil 
days, and where now the so-called sport 
of coursing was in swing. He found two 
saloons on the grounds, slot-machines 
and other gambling devices, and all 
the accompanying agencies of evil, and 
a third saloon just outside. 

Filled with righteous rage at the men 
who, in the name of sport, were not only 
torturing defenceless animals, but were 
brutalizing his boys and robbing them of 
both money and moral character, Mr. 
Bowen metaphorically took off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves, determined to 
wipe out the entire plague spot of exis- 
tence. This was when he had been in 
Los Angeles just four years. 

One has only to look at Mr. Bowen to 
know that he is a good fighter, and to 
talk with him to realize that he is a 
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The Grand Stand in Old Agricultural Park 











scientific one. His first move was to 
raise from the dead the local Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and when that body had been sufficiently 
revitalized, he began proceedings through 
it to put an end to the coursing. 

He next turned his attention to the 
gambling, and it was here that he en- 
countered the great obstacle of not merely 
indifference but insolent opposition on 
the part of the police department. He 
went at his task so vigorously however, 
that it was not long before the very 
popular chief of police was compelled 
to account for himself at the bar of pub- 
lie opinion, which voiced its disapproval 
in such unqualified terms that he stepped 
down from office a humiliated man, 
and has never recovered from that politi- 
eal blow. Both gambling and coursing 
were abolished after a hard fight, and the 
saloons followed soon after. 

Mr. Bowen’s campaign had by this 
time attracted much attention, and the 
general public evinced its confidence in 
the uprightness of his course by placing 
him in the city council at the next elec- 
tion. 

With the first part of his purpose ac- 
complished—Agricultural Park well 
cleaned up—he set about raising funds 
for the purchase of the property from the 


corporation holding it, to the end of 


making it into a legitimate recreation 
park. With this in view, he laid the 
matter before influential business men, 


five of whom had soon pledged five thous- 
and dollars each toward the purchase 
price. But the sixth person approached 
for a large contribution, a man high in 
civie affairs and a good friend to Mr. 
Bowen, asked him what he knew about 
the title to the property. 

“Tt never occurred to me to question 
it,’ Mr. Bowen replied, “knowing the 
prominence of the names of some of the 
stoeckholders.”’ 

“You go to So-and-so,”’ 
friend, “‘ and tell him I said for him to give 
you what data he has on the subject. 
Then if you want more money, come to 
me again.” 

Mr. Bowen secured the data without 
loss of time. Very little of it was enough 
to show him that he had no need for the 
twenty-five thousand dollars already 
pledged, for the land belonged to the 


said his 


Sixth Agricultural Association of the 
State of California. An illegallv re- 
corded deed executed some eighteen 


years previous, a foreclosed mortgage, 
an unconstitutional act of legislature, 
and the deliberate trickery of a com- 
pany of leading citizens of Los Angeles. 
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Museum of History, Science and Art in Exposition Park 








were all involved in the confusion of 
facets surrounding the matter. 

Armed with his new knowledge, Mr. 
Jowen went to the men who were the 
ostensible owners. He was promptly 


offered superior inducements to be a 
* good and keep still about his 
discoveries. He was to be made attor- 
nev for the real estate company formed 
to exploit the tract, worth now, because 
of the growth of the city, several times 
its original value, and given a large share 
of the profits. His reply was: 

“Gentlemen, I want the land 
public park.” 

Compromise was attempted, and he was 
offered ten acres for a park and a price 
for his silence concerning the rest. His 
only answer again was: 

‘No. This land belongs to the State 
of California, and I mean to have it all 
for the use of the people of California.”’ 

The company defied him. And as the 
land was under the legal control of a 
board of eight men appointed by the 
governor, and the existing board was 
working in connivance with the men using 
the land, there was nothing for Mr. Bowen 
to do but to play a waiting game. He 
canvassed the board thoroughly, how- 
ever, and found one man who said that 
he would vote for reformed conditions 


doe” 


for a 


provided his vote would make a majority. 

With this hope ahead, Mr. Bowen 
secured the ear of the governor, and 
gained his promise to appoint men of 
Mr. Bowen's selection when it came time 
to name new members for the board. 

It was nearly four years before the 
terms of one half the board expired. 
But the governor kept his word, and 
unimpeachable names were enrolled on 
the new list. Mr. Bowen then went to 
the fifth man, who had agreed to make 
a majority for him, but he had reconsider- 
ed his agreement and refused to act. 

Again things were at a_ standstill. 
A few months later one of the old mem- 
bers removed to another part of the 
state, and under strong pursuasion con- 
sented to delegate his ‘powers on the 
board to another man of Mr. Bowen’s 
choice, which at last brought matters 
into shape for action. 

The new board immediately brought 
suit for the property, Mr. Bowen acting 
as their attorney. After just four vears 
of bitter legal struggle, the Supreme 
Court gave a final decision for the plain- 
tiffs. 

Mr. Bowen’s work was still not done. 
He prepared a bill for the appropriation 
of state funds for the improvement of 
the new park, and by spending much of 
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State Exposition Building, Exposition Park 
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his time in Sacramento succeeded in 
securing its passage by the legislature. 
Next, the county responded favorably 
to his plea for an appropriation of $250,- 
000 for the erection of a museum of his- 
tory, science and art, and the city pro- 
vided a sum for the improvement of 
the grounds. The plan for the grounds 
includes a speeding course, sunken gar- 
dens with a six-hundred-foot lake, chil- 
drens’ playgrounds, lawns and fountains. 

Mr. Bowen is now president of the 
board of governors controlling the park. 
His active campaign begun in 1898 will 
come to a logical close in January, 1913, 
just fifteen years later, at the time pro- 
posed for the formal opening of the park. 
This event will be celebrated simultan- 
eously and in conjunction with the open- 
ing of the Owens River Aqueduct, the 
gigantic piece of engineering whereby 
a volume of mountain water is to be 
conducted nearly three hundred miles 
to supply the needs of the people of Los 
Angeles. The State Exposition Build- 
ing, a handsome and spacious structure, 
is already completed, and will give the 
resort the name of Exposition Park, 
while the Armory, also built at the state’s 
expense, will soon be under way. 

Mr. Bowen told most of his story to 
the writer while standing in the beautiful 


and almost completed Museum, with its 
three wings designed as a home for the 
priceless treasures of the Southern Cali- 
ornia Historical Society, the Academy of 
Science, and the Fine Arts League. This 
one building is a triumph, and is a realized 
dream to a faithful public-spirited few 
who have labored for years without 
appreciable result for what this one man 
has brought about by his high purpose 
and indomitable determination. 

Mr. Bowen is just now in his prime, 
a vigorous, wholesome, genial personality, 
enjoying the legitimate reward of his 
fidelity to public interest in an honor- 
able law practice which enables him to 
keep his family of a charming wife and 
two interesting young daughters, in 
comfort, but not affluence. He said, his 
ruddy face breaking into smiles of boy- 
ish satisfaction, his shrewd kindly gray 
eyes twinkling under the vizor of his 
automobile cap: 

“This is to be my last big work. It 
has been a long hard pull, and when the 
park is finally completed, then I am go- 
ing to retire into quiet and obscurity.”’ 

But the people of Southern California, 
of Los Angeles in particular, are waking 
up to an appreciation of the welfare 
which has been waged in their behalf, 
and the name of Bowen is not destined 
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for obscurity. Students of history, of 
science, and of art all over the southwest, 
and elsewhere, will make pilgrimages 
to the place made possible by the tire- 
in well-doing a big-hearted 
altruist and lover of humanity, and the 
children of the people, finding vigor and 
happiness in playground and park, will 
praise him with their laughter. 

It is interesting to add in conclusion 
that Mr. Bowen continues to keep in 
touch with the Sunday School boys who 
virtually started this great work. Three 


lessness of 
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merchant in a near-by city, while prac- 
tically all are“ married and settled down.” 

The thought of these bovs, saved from 
the degrading influences which threatened 
them at the most critical period of their 
lives, and made into worthy, useful, 
happy citizens, almost raises a question 
in the mind as to which of his achieve- 


ments, as Sunday School teacher and 
personal friend or man of affairs and 
fighter of political corruption, consti- 
tutes the greater monument to the 


character of William Bowen, Philanthro- 





are in banks, one of the office of a pist. 
prominent architect, one a prosperous 
An 
A postate _ 
vf The play was an execrably bad one, 
( - . -* 
laque and the company playing it was even 


When the curtain fe 


‘Pardon me, but ar 


silent one. 


he 
confounded 


what,” 
“if this 


and buy a ticket, 


back and _ hiss like 





orse,says a writer in the “‘ Metropolitan.’’ 
‘ll on the first 
sounds of marked disapprobation were 


heard from all parts of the house. One 
man alone sat quiet. 

At the close of the second act a per- 
fect tornado of moans, ecat-ealls and 
hisses broke out. Still the man sat un- 
moved. At last a man sitting in the 


next seat turned to him and said: 

‘e vou not disgusted 

with this wretched play? 
‘IT am indeed,” heartily concurred the 


“Then why don’t you signify your 
displeasure like the rest of us?” 

“Well, vou see, it’s this way with 
me. I am here on a free ticket, and 
as I am getting something for noth- 


ing, I hardly feel justified in express- 
ing my disapproval; 
conclude 


worse I am going out to the box office 
and then | 


act, 


but Tl 
with 
play 


tell you 
emphasis, 
gets much 
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will come 


the rest of vou.” 
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The writer wishes to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment to George Wharton James for much of 
the information contained in this article. 


HEN the anthologist gathers into 

his amber vase all the late and 
early blossoms of California Liter- 
ature and makes the final descis- 
sion as to when the flowering first began, 
it will probably be found that literature 
was indigenous to the soil. For before 
the old Overland School and the “ Gol- 
den Gate Trinity,’ before the days of 
the Golden Era and the Alta Californian 
the Mission Fathers were writing journals 
which are as rich in treasure as the ro- 
mance days of the Round Table, and 
which in themselves contain many classic 
bits of full of beautiful imagery, 
full of the echo of angels’ wings when 
their own benedictions and beautiful 
deeds brought the angels nearer to the 
earth 





prose, 


“When every note of every bell 
Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 
In the tower that is left the tale to 
tell 
Of Gabriel 
And before the days of 
aborigines with their ideographs, the 
only letters that they knew, were weav- 
ing into their baskets and blankets a 
record of many of their beautiful legends, 
which, when collected and printed, will 
form a literature as full of poetry and 
symbolism as the myths of Greece. 
The first printed page that ever ap- 


Archangel!”’ 


the Padres the 


the 


peared in California to mirror local 
thought was in August, 1846, when the 
Californian, a weekly paper, 
Monterey. Its 


began pub- 


lication in first issue, 


only 8x12, was printed both in Spanish 
and English and contained little else 
but mining news and advertisements. 


The type and presses used to publish 
this paper had been brought many years 
hefore from the City of Mexico to print 


the laws of California when this state 
was still Mexican territory, but since 
the United States flag had been raised 


at Monterey and the printing apparatus 
was no longer needed for its original 
purpose it had been stored in a Spanish 


cloister, from which immurement it 
Was ressurrected by the editors of the 
Californian. The succeeding issues of 


the publication were as motley hued as 
Joseph’s coat, because of the scarcity 
of paper which had to be brought, either 
by the long tedious overland journey, 
or round the Horn. Sometimes the 
paper’s complexion was of a chocolate 
color, sometimes red, blue or vellow. 
In 1847 the California Star appeared in 
San Francisco and in 1849 these two 
papers were merged into the Alta Calif- 
ornian, which in time became a daily. 
To it as contributors came Mark Twain, 


Prentice Mulfo.d and John P. Irish. 
It was in 1852 that the Golden Era 
made its first appearance, under the 


editorship of two boys, J. MaeDonough 


Foard, aged and Rollin M. Daggett, 
but 19 years of age. Becoming an 


immediate success its office was the ren- 
newspaper men and 
all the celebrities of the day. Through 
its columns dramatic criticism was first 
made popular in the state and it was 
read with equal avidity by miner, actor, 
business man and aspiring author. Hor- 
ace Greeley making a visit to the coast 


dezvous for actors, 
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called it a most remarkable paper. It 
was through the columns of the Golden 
Ikra that the names of Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Dan DeQuille, Thomas Starr King and 
Ina Coolbrith first came into public 
notice. But not until the founding of 
the Overland Monthly in 1868 can it be 
said that California literature was really 
making its mark in the world. All of 
the writers already mentioned became 
contributors to it and through it most of 
them won their first fame. The Over- 
land was the joint conception of Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Bret Harte and An- 


ne Roman, Bret Harte becoming its 
first editor, and giving the magazine 
its name. When the publication was 


year old it was adopted by John H. 
Carmany who assumed financial respon- 
sibility for its existence. He is credited 
with saying that he spent just thirty 
thousand dollars to Bret Harte 
famous, that being the amount he lost 
in the magazine venture. How Bret 
Harte was asked to contribute something 
in the line of fiction to fill the magazine's 
rather meager pages, how he carelessly 
dashed off ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
in a few days and sprang into sudden 
fame is a story well known to be 
retold. That the publisher hesitated 
strongly to let the storv appear, that the 
pious proof-reader (a modest damsel ) 
refused to finish reading the proof, and 
that after its publication the magazine 
itself was the subject of severe censure 
and bitter invective from both press 
and pulpit are facts not so well known, 
nor can they searcelv be believed in this 
day when the story and the ones follow- 
ing it, ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner,’ ‘The 
Outeasts of Poker Flat’ and “ Miggles” 
are considered models of English prose. 
l'rancis Bret Harte was born in Albany, 


make 


too 


New York, August 25, 1839 and after 
trving school-teaching, mining, type- 


setting and various other things in many 
places he came to California and, whether 
it was climate, scenery, companionship 
atmosphere that wrought the miracle 
it was something Californian that gave 
the inspiration which produced the works, 
which brought suecess, which resulted 
in fame. Of some epocal intellectual 
climax Emerson says: “This day shall 
be better than my}birth-day; on that 


or 
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day I become an animal, today I am 
become a thinking For such a 
mental renaissance many writers, 
sides Bret Harte, needs must pay tribute 
to California. 

After Bret Harte’s sudden leap into 
fame Carmany did everything in_ his 
power to persuade him to stay with the 
Overland. He offered him a salary of 
five thousand dollars a year and 
hundred dollars for every poem or story 
that he would write. But the Atlantic 
Monthly had made an offer of ten thous- 
and dollars a vear and the call of the east 
with its wider-horizon mirage lured him 
away and instead of remaining a giant 
with his feet on the earth, like Antaeus 
he was lifted off of his base by a Hercu- 
lean vanity, and from the day he left 
California his talents dwindled that 
none of his later productions equalled 


soul.” 


he- 


one 


sO 


thdse first effortless, exuberant effer- 
vescences. In the first flush of his 
suecesses when he and Charles Warren 
Stoddard and Ina Coolbrith, that “‘ Trin- 


itv of the Golden Gate” were all contribut- 
ing epoch-making articles to the Over- 
land Monthly, although doing but little 
writing himself it Bret Harte who 
inspired much of the best work in the 
others. Miss Coolbrith tells herself of 
how the brightness of his spirit, the charm 
of his personality, were often the spur 


was 


of encouragement to her flagging ambi- 
tion, and relates an instance of how he 
once actually made her write a poem. 
It was in a contest where a prize had been 


offered for the best original verses on 
Admission Day. Miss Coolbrith — said 
she needed the money and _ secretly 


coveted the distinction that the winning 
of the prize would bring, but she had not 
the confidence in herself to make even 
an effort. It was his reiterations that 
she could do it that practically hypno- 
tized her into the belief that she could, 
and thus teased and urged into the effort 
she succeeded in winning the fifty dollar 
prize. Her beautiful poems, ‘“‘The Cali- 
fornia Poppy,” “The Mariposa Lily” 
and other gems were appearing then in 
the Overland as a prophecy of her poetic 
These have since been gathered 


power. 

into a volume which holds high rank in 
the literature of the land. About this 
time too, when Miss Coolbrith was as- 


sistant editor of the Overland, some verses 
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Joaquin Miller, in Buckskin Costume 


signed Cincinnatus Heine Miller began 
to pour in on the editors, and, not meet- 
ing with Bret Harte’s approval, they 
were promptly thrown in the waste 
basket. About these verses Bret Harte 
and Miss Coolbrith had some heated argu- 
ments, she declaring that they contained 
the fire of genius while he maintained 
that they were utterly worthless. Finally 
carrving her point she rescued some of 
them and they were published; upon 
which encouragement the young Cincin- 
natus Heine wrote that he was coming 
to pay the Overland people a_ visit. 
Bret Harte ‘“‘washed his hands’ of the 
affair and said that as Miss Coolbrith had 
given him the encouragement she could 
do the honors and provide the enter- 
tainment. This she did in her own 
queenly gracious manner and when she 
had become sufficiently acquainted with 
the shy, young poet she asked him how 
he ever expected to climb Parnassus 
burdened down with such a cognomen 
as Cincinnatus Heine. On his reply 
that it was the only one he had, she 
suggested that he take the name of 
Joaquin (because of a poem he had 
written on a character of that name). 
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He acted on her suggestion and when he 
went to England a short time later he 
sent his articles back signed Joaquin 
Miller and has so signed himself ever 
since. He went to England with the 
hope that the letters he wrote back would 
pay his expenses but for some reason 
the letters were a long time in getting 
into print and the forthcoming compen- 
sation was more tardy still, so that he 
had to turn to some other 
an income. It was then that 
ceived the idea of bringing out in book 
form, under the title of ‘‘ Poems of the 
Pacific’? some of his verses. Just at 
this time an acute inflammation of his 
eves rendered him totally blind for the 
time, and he could not read the proofs 
of the volume for which he had readily 
found a publisher. Some of his English 
friends did this for him, however, and 
it was they who suggested the title of 
“Songs of the Sierras’ which he sub 
stituted for the one he had first intended. 
The publication of the book brought him 
immediate financial returns, fame and 
friends. He was still not able to read 
the letters of congratulation that poured 
in on him. But these were read to him, 
and he was invited to meet Browning 
and Tennyson and all of the London 
literary lights. He also became the 
rage in the drawing-rooms of the nobility 
where he was allowed the freedom of 
dress, speech and action which his un- 
conventional tastes dictated. On_ be- 
ing invited to Lord ‘'s to meet 
Mrs. Langtry, “The Jersey Lily,” he 
asked if he might come in cow-boy cos- 
tume, and was readily granted the privi- 
lege. Into the elegant salon, where 
women in velvet court trains and dia- 
monds, and men in faultless evening 
attire, looked on in wonder, stalked a 
figure in red flannel shirt, hip boots and 
high, pointed hat which he did not 
deign to remove —not until he was taken 
up to the Mrs. Langtry and presented, 
then lifting his hat in stately courtesy 
he held it over the head of the famous 
beauty and showered her with a mass of 
ose petals which he had concealed there 
saying: “‘This is California’s tribute of 
roses to the Jersey Lily!” For this 
poetic and graceful compliment they 
forgave him the red flannel shirt and all 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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immense output of dried fruit, 
and canned fruit, her candied and 
glace fruit, besides jams, jellies 
and marmalades affords an im- 
mense field for large and thoroughly 
equipped factories of this sort. The 
packing of the most substantial and 
assured fruit industry anywhere in the 
world. 

At Gardena, a section near Los Ange- 
les comprising an area not more extens- 
ive than fifteen square miles, 12,000,000 
baskets of strawberries are produced in a 
season. Within Los Angeles county 
there is probably three times this area 
planted to strawberries yielding one of 
the largest outputs of any section in the 
United States. 

California produces over one million 
gallons of olive oil in a year and will 
double that amount within the next five 
years. It requires many thoroughly up- 
to-date factories to take care of this 
commodity. 

California is one of the largest and 
foremost wine producing regions in the 
world. It necessitates a very large num- 
ber of wineries to prepare the vintage 
for market. 

California is the largest producer of 
raisins in the world. 

California is the largest producer of 
prunes in the world. 

California alone supplies the entire 
demand in the United States for dried 
peaches. 

California supplies the entire demand 
of the United States for dried apricots. 





CO HE PREPARATION of California’s 


California produces about 30 per cent 
of the whole beet sugar crop of the 
country. 

California produces all the lima beans, 
all the figs, all the walnuts and all the 
almonds raised in the country. 

The total production of California can- 
ned fruits and berries annually is nearly 
5,000,000 cases. 

The total production of canned vege- 
tables is 3,000,000 cases. 

The cereal crop of California for a 
year includes 975,000 tons of barley, 212-, 
000 tons of wheat, 140,000 tons of oats, 
47,500 tons of corn, and 3,786,250 tons 
of hay. 

It is possible to continue enumerating 
the branches of agriculture and horticul- 
ture which are big commercial factors in 
California’s prosperity. The above will 
serve as convincing examples. nq 

Now, the value of these industries from 
the manufacturing standpoint is to be 
taken not alone as demanding factories 
to pack, prepare and make them ready 
for the market, but also in a reflective 
way as affording a separate demand for 
receptacles, cans, cartons, sacks, barrels 
and bottles in which to contain the 
products. 

When it is remembered that it requires 
something over three million hemp sacks 
to hold the dried bean crop of California, 
and for the cereal and other field crops 
probably as much as twenty million more, 
at once it is evident that here alone is 
ample room for local manufactories on a 
large scale. 

It should certainly be one of the strong- 
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est aims of the manufacturers of this State 
to manufacture every kind of package 
needed to take care of the immense bulk 
of varied products, and to manufacture 
them in such quantities as to make im- 
possible the importation or shipping in 
ef such packages from the east. If strict 
attention were paid to this matter, and no 
packages of any kind, whether paper, 
wood, glass or hemp, were bought outside, 
manufacturing in the State would increase 
to a very noticeable degree, industrial 
districts would enlarge in towns where 
they already exist, and elsewhere small 
manufacturing centers and factory town 
sites would spring up. 

Consider the vast amount of fruit pro- 
duced by California, the greatest fruit sec- 
tion in the world, and it will be seen what 
a splendid opportunity there is for man- 
ufactories to enter into a promising field. 

Tin is a commodity which may be 
shipped in at a nominal cost to the manu- 
facturer. From this fruit cans can be 
made. 

Then, again, how encouraging is the 
outlook for the glass factory that can turn 
out the millions of jars and glasses of 
every shape and form in which to put up 
California fruits, jams, jellies and marma- 
lades. It is said that the field for glass 
manufactories in Southern California 
offers fine inducements. 

The secretary of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles 
reports that there is urgent need of shoe 
manufactories in Los Angeles, as well as 
those making knit goods, shirts and dif- 
ferent kinds of cotton goods. Already 
there are established here a large number 
of flour mills, whose shipments cover a 
wide territory, including the distant Ori- 
ent. There are three or more large over- 
all factories in the city employing nearly 
2,000 hands. 

There is a big wholesale druggist who 
has so successfully designed and manu- 
factured a line of practical assay instru- 
ments, chemical instruments and mining 
machinery, that his market embraces, 
beside Arizona, Nevada and the South- 
west, the countries of India, South Africa, 
South America and Mexico. 

There are numerous flourishing box 
factories in Southern California whose 
business is increasing by jumps year by 





year with the increased acreage being 
planted to fruits and field crops which 
require boxing for shipments. An enor- 
mous number of beehives are manu- 
factured by the same factories. 

There is a small but well equipped 
paper box factory thriving in Los An- 
geles, which supplies hundreds of thou- 
sands of paper cartons for raisin and 
fig packing, as well as paper packages 
of every size and description to be used 
in preparing the finer quality fruits and 
other various products for the fancy 
trade. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that Southern California is rich in lum- 
ber and planing mills. A single glance 
at the building records for this year is 
sufficient to convince one of this. Of 
the eleven million dollars invested in 
new homes in Los Angeles this year 
probably more than half was spent for 
the lumber required in building them. 
The mildness of the climate the year 
round in Southern California makes it 
possible to build homes completely of 
lumber, there being no long winters to 
wear upon frame construction. 

There is also an immense demand 
for brick, tile and terra cotta all over 
Southern California, which may be 
manufactured at low cost from the 
abundant and superior quality of clay 
to be found here. There are a number 
of first class pottery works turning out 
beautiful and artistic products. 

Another rapidly growing industry, in 
Southern California is the manufacture 
of both cheap and costly furniture. For 
the cheaper kind of furniture the pine 
is utilized which is shipped in from the 
north in great quantities. For the high- 
er grade furniture Mexican mahogany 
and other hard woods, of which there is 
unlimited supply to draw upon in the 
Southern part of the continent, has been 
successfully employed in manufacturing 
a most beautiful and costly finished 
product. 


Ten thousand acres of sugar beets to be 
grown the coming year in the San Fer- 
nando Valley by the American Beet Sugar 
Company will produce sugar that it is 
estimated will sell for about $700,000 
and accordingly will materially increase 
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the circulation of money in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles. 

During 1911 the company was induced 
to plant a number of small tracts in 
the San Fernando Valley to sugar beets 
as a matter of experiment. It was the 
result of this experimental planting that 
caused the company to lease the 10,000 
acres which are now being planted, and 
from which such good returns are being 
expected. 

It is expected by the land owners in 
the San Fernando Valley that the raising 
of beets will become one of the chief 
industries in that district as a result of 
the work of the American Beet Sugar 
Company. 

The beets will be raised without irriga- 
tion in the San Fernando fields, but the 
work of cultivation will be carried on 
thoroughly by crews of men to be taken 
there for that purpose. 


The main display from Imperial Val- 
ley at the coming Land Show to be iseld 
in Los Angeles in March will be a large 
cotton elephant, which will be 
made from the first harvested cotton 
of the season and will be of immense 
proportions. The $1,000 silver loving 
cup won by Imperial Valley at the New 
York Land Show will be held in the 
elephant’s trunk. 


The Wade Art Tile and Pottery Com- 
pany, the American branch of the J. &. 
W. Wade Company’s works in Burslem, 
England, has just begun the construction 
of an extensive plant in Wilmington, 
California on thirteen acres of ground 
recently purchased of the Wilmington 
Dock Company. 

The plant now being constructed will 
comprise six buildings, each 40 by 100 
feet, in addition to several kilns, and it 
is expected that the plant will be in 
operation by March Ist. 


Three years ago the mineral out- 
put of Nevada was smaller than that of 
any of the other recognized mineral 
States, but today it is producing one- 
third of all the dividends now being paid 


by all the companies producing gold, 
silver, lead and copper in the United 
States. 

In the year 1909 Nevada ranked sixth 
in the production of gold, silver, copper 
and lead, but now its dividends alone 
amount to more than those of all the 
mines of Montana, Arizona, Idaho and 
Alaska combined; more than those of 
all the mines of Michigan, Utah and 
Colorado combined, and almost as much 
as the combined output of the mines of 
Michigan, Utah, Colorado and South 
Dakota, which includes the Homestake, 
one of the world’s greatest producers. 


According to recently compiled figures 
there are at present in the various lima 
bean warehouses of Oxnard and vicinity 
465, 928 bags of beans ready to be shipped 
and placed on the market. This is over 
30,000 sacks more than this date a year 
ago. Already there have been thousands 
of bags shipped and sold at a price of 
$5.80, against $4.60 a year ago. 


San Bernardino has expended nearly 
half a million dollars in building improve- 
ments during the year just passed. 


Over 500 delegates will convene in 
Los Angeles, January 12 and 13 at the 
annual meeting of the California Develop- 
ment Board one of the most progressive 
development organizations in the United 
States. 


If conditions are favorable surveyors 
are to be put in the field at an early date 
and work rushed on the new Fresno and 
Eastern Railroad to Pine Ridge and 
Shaver Lake. This road is being built 
to develop the lumber trade in that part 
of the Sierras. 


Anaheim (Cal.) has a population of 
approximately 4,000. It also has three 
banks with a deposit of $1,000,000. 
What more need be said? 


Nearly 200,000,000 pounds of copper 
bullion per annum are turned out at the 
smelters of Douglas, Arizona. 
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The mapping of the irrigable areas 
of California and the preparation of a 
report showing the present and possible 
future irrigation development in the 
State is the task turned over to the Irri- 
gation Investgations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the State 
Conservation Commission of California. 

Ten thousand dollars has been set 
aside but the conservation Commission 
for this work under co-operative agree- 
ment with the Director of the Office 
of Experiment Stations and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculutre. According to this 
agreement, not only is the Department 
of Agriculture conducting the investi- 
gation and supplying part of the immed- 
iate funds needed, but it is also placing 
at the disposal of the Conservation Com- 
mission for the purpose of this report 
the results of the irrigation census in 
California recently completed at a large 
cost under co-operative agreement be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Census. All of 
the data gathered in California along the 
irrigation lines during the past eleven 
years under authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and in co-opertaion with 
the State of California will also be drawn 
upon. 

While the irrigation map being made 
is not to be based on precise surveys 
made during the present year, it will 
follow careful field investigations into 
the irrigable agricultural areas of every 
valley of any importance in the State. 
The map will be prepared on a large 
scale and will show the irrigable agri- 
cultural areas in every part of the State 
where irrigation is or should be practiced. 
It will also show the irrigated areas, the 
water resources of importance in irriga- 
tion, and all of the co-operative and 
company canals. 

The field work of this investigation 
has already begun and the north-eastern 
counties of the State are covered. From 
eight to ten men will be engaged on the 
investigation throughout the winter, and 
it is expected that it will be completed 
by April. In the meantime progress 
reports will be issued stating the condi- 
tions found, and before the next meeting 
of the California State Legislature it is 
expected that a bulletin carrying the 
results of the entire inquiry will be issued 
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by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. The work is being directed 
from the California headquarters of 
Irrigation Investigations, at Berkeley. 


Though something has been known 
of Alaska coal for more than 60 years, 
the amount of actual mining, according 
to the United States Geological Survey, 
has been insignificant. The total pro- 
duction since the Territory was acquired 
from Russia is less than 50,000 tons. 
This is all the more significant because 
during this time more than 1,500,000 
tons of coal have been shipped into Alas- 
ka, and all but 20 per cent of it was from 
foreign fields. The Bering River and 
Matanuska coal fields of Alaska are stated 
by Alfred H. Brooks, of the Geological 
Survey in a recent report, to constitute 
the only known sources of high-grade 
coal near either the eastern or the western 
shore of the Pacific Ocean, unless such 
fuels may be had from the inland coal 
field of China. They are therefore of 
great importance to the industries of 
the Pacific coast. From them must 
come the high-grade steaming and cok- 
ing coals and anthracite needed by the 
growing population in the seaboard 
States. Unless they are utilized the 
manufacturing and smelting industries 
of that region and the ships of the Ameri- 
ean Navy in the Pacific must depend 
largely on foreign fields, except as coal 
may be brought around Cape Horn and 
through the Panama canal, Alaska’s 
own need for high-grade coal can be 
supplied only from these two fields, unless 
it is furnished by such foreign fuel as 
is transported for a thousand miles or 
more. 


Fifty thousand pounds of Turkish 
tobacco, fully equal to the very finest 
oriental, was raised in Exeter section 
and in the district about Orosi this year 
and the crop sold to agents of an eastern 
cigarette house at prices varying from 
45 cents to 60 cents per pound. 

Three years ago the first experiments 
were begun in the culture of the Turkish 
leaf and each year since has seen a large 
increase in the acreage. At the present 
time the extent of the industry is limited 
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only by the labor which can be secured, 
the proper care of the plants requiring 
peculiar experience. One of the farms 
this year brought over from Turkey 
two families of Armenians and next 
year a much larger area will be planted 
out. 


Agents who bought a large share of 
the crop state that early in the year 
cigarettes made of the Tulare county 
tobacco in blend with other light leaf 
such as is used for the highest grade 
cigarettes, were given to an eastern buyer 
to smoke and he was unable to distin- 
guish any difference in flavor between 
the local leaf and the very best im- 
ported. 


Fortunately the soil is particularly 
well adapted to the tobacco plants. 
An average crop thus far has been about 
500 pounds of leaf to the acre, which 
is considered a remarkable yield. The 
largest item in the culture is the labor. 
Several hundred acres will probably be 
set to tobacco plants nex season. 





The Los Angeles Realty Board is 
now the largest organization of its kind 
in the United States. 





The mine output of gold, silver, copper 
and lead in California in 1910 had a value 
of $27,200,405. The production of gold 
was $19,715,440; that of silver 1,840,085 
fine ounces, valued at $993,646; that of 
copper 48,700,756 pounds, valued at 
$6,184,996; and that of lead 2,870,977 
pounds, valued at $126,323. 





Nearly five thousand cars of oranges 
were shipped this year from the Redlands 
district of San Bernardino county, and 
this wonderful crop returned something 
like $3,500,000 to the growers of the 
section. They received about two mil- 
lion dollars for the navel orange crop, 
and the shipments of Valencias brought 
the total amount above $3,000,000. 


California’s 1911 prune crop will total 
175,000,000 pounds, which represents a 
return to the growers of this State of 
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$8,750,000. This means an increase over 
the 1910 production of 85,000,000 pounds 
and a jump of $4,250,000 in value. The 
growers of California realized on an 
average of 5 cents per pound for the 
splendid crop of this year. 





Southern California produces two 
thirds of the world’s lima bean crop. 
In 1911, 96,000,000 pounds, or 4,500 
carloads, worth $5,250,000 were grown 
and shipped. 





Of approximately $80,000,000,000, the 
total agricultural wealth of the United 
States for 1911. California contributed 
as its share more than $300,000,000, or 
about $115,000,000 more than the aver- 
age of all the States of the Union. 





There are 7,167 square miles of govern- 
ment land in Southern California still 
open for settlers. There are 858 square 
miles of land in Los Angeles county 
subject to entry by any citizen under 
the national land laws. In the neigh- 
boring counties of Riverside and San 
Bernardino there are, respectively, 2,133 
and 4,176 square miles, making a total 
for the three counties of 7,167 square 
miles. 





Lompoc has just shipped a full train 
load of mustard seed—20 cars. The 
rapid settlement of the country in that 
part of Santa Barbara county is rapidly 
diminishing the area in mustard and this 
season’s crop will probably not be dupli- 
cated again. 


The walnut crop of Orange County, 
Cal., will bring $1,250,000 to the growers 
this year, and walnuts are only one of 
many profitable things produced. 


The Brennan Tannery and Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Company at Upland, Cal., 
with recent timprovements, now has a 
plant valued at $100.00, with a pay roll 
of $2,000 per month. The company re- 
ports that 1911 has boen a profitable 
business year. They manufactured 25,- 
000 pairs of boots and shoes. The sales 
amounted to $65,000. 
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T" e People’s Aviation Meet 





By Dick Ferris 


OT EVEN in the south of France 
where so many world’s records 
have been broken and reestab- 
lished, and which is the very 
heart of the aviation center of 
the world, can crowds be entertained 
without discomfort in the first month of 
the year. It was because of the ideal 
climate in January at Los Angeles that 
the first International Aviation Meet 
in America was held in 1910. We opened 
the eyes of the world to the aviation 
possibilities when three fourths of the 
Globe were shivering around stoves, 
radiators and furnaces. Because of Los 
Angeles’ uncommon position in this 
regard, it has been decided that the Third 
International Meet in America shall be 
held at the splendid Dominguez Flying 
Field, January 20th to 28th, 1912. 
After learning of the tremendous public 
interest awakened in aviation by the 
successful Meet at Rheims, France, I 
proposed, upon my return to Los Angeles 
to hold a similar event here, not so much 
to advance the scientific features of 
aviation as to boost Los Angeles and it’s 
balmy summer climate in January. Be- 
cause of the tremendous expenses con- 
nected with the Meet, it was only natural 
that I should encounter tremendous 
opposition, which I overcame. Finally, 
through the efforts of Mr. M. F. Imhsen 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, Mr. Guy 
Barham, H. E. Huntington, Mr. Wm. 
Dunn, and Mr. Harry Chandler of the 
Los Angeles Times, the matter was suc- 
cessfully engineered and duly initiated. 
As a result Los Angeles was heralded 





as the ideal Aviation center and has 
enjoyed that reputation in this country 
and throughout Europe ever since. The 
first Aviation Meet in January, 1910, 
consisted mainly of the flying of Paul- 
han, Curtis, Hamilton and Willard, in 
their biplanes, and a minor exhibition 
of Monoplane flying by Paulhan, together 
with daily exhibitions by Roy Knaben- 
shue and Lincoln Beachey in their 
dirigible airships. In every feature it 
was a wonderful success and although 
every large city in the United States 
has since had an aviation meet, Los 
Angeles boasts of the only financially 
successful one, which was that of January, 
1910. 

Since then, aeroplanes have developed 
remarkably and records that were pro- 
nounced impossible even when Paulhan 
made long cross country flights from 
Dominguez and attained the world’s 
altitude record of over 4,000 feet, are 
now commonplaces in the history of 
aviation. The Aviation Meet as the 
public generally regard it is almost an 
ordinary affair, which it would appear 
is easily organized, promoted and con- 
ducted, but it requires considerable 
effort and expense to arrange something 
which shall mean new features and 
new developments in flying. The alti- 
tude record for instance is nearly three 
miles and to establish a new record the 
Aviator must go so high he will be out 
of sight of the spectators. Imagine 
climbing through space, the air getting 
colder every minute, three miles from 
mother earth with nothing to break the 
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awful silence but the roar of the motor, 
or aught to attract the Aviators atten- 
tion but the silent marking of the Baro- 
graph pin which tells him of his success 
or failure. He is indeed a hero who will 
break the present record, but I am certain 
that in our Los Angeles Meet of January 
20th to 28th, 1912, this record will be 
broken by at least one man and possibly 
two. As a matter of fact there will be 
a duel for this record between Beachey 
and Parmelee. The endurance record 
to be won at Los Angeles will require 
practically a flight from daylight until 
dark. These are mere incidents in the 
programme arranged for the forthcoming 
Meet. Between the hours of one and 
two, novices will be given an opportunity 
to demonstrate their craft and ability, 
and promptly as the bomb explodes at 
two o’clock, the official programme will 
begin with the ascension of the old 
fashioned hot air balloon with a man 
dropping with a parachute. Following 
him will be a young girl who will ascend 
a thousand or more feet with a similar 
bag, dropping 200 feet with a red para- 
chute; cutting away from that she will 
fall three or four hundred feet with a 
white parachute, and after another des- 
cent of two or three hundred feet, she 
will continue her journey to the earth 
in a parachute of blue. Then will be 
started a number of spherical balloons 
with their passengers, which will travel 
for hours in sight of the public, each pilot 
jockeying to the best of his knowledge 
to win the prizes that are offered. Then 
will come for the first time in the history 
of Aviation, a real race between aero- 
planes for a distance of ten miles. They 
will be handicapped the same as auto- 
mobiles or race horses and may the best 
man win. There will be no excuse for 
any aviator losing time or the race by 
changing tires. Next comes Frank 
Goodale with his dirigible balloon cutting 
figure eights around the various air craft 
and doing other aerial stunts within his 
power. Then follows an aeroplane with 
a crate of wild ducks, or pigeons, which 
will be released in the air, the aviator 
immediately descending to earth and 
numerous other aviators will ascend to 
hunt the birds. There will also occur in 
front of the grand stand a mimic aero- 
plane battle illustrating what might be 
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expected in the future, in time of war. 
As we have contracted with several 
lady aviators for this meet, there will be 
daily contests of great interest between 
them. We will also have a race between 
aman, a horse, an automobile and an 
aeroplane, each being handicapped ac- 
cording to their respective speed. In 
fact there are so many novel, entertain- 
ing, amusing, educational and scientific 
events planned for this meet, they could 
not possibly be crowded into a single 
day’s programme. Therefore the mono- 
tony of aviation meets in the past will 
be broken this year by special attractions 
and events, each and every day. In 
addition to this there is a night show 
planned which might be termed the 
“Battle of the Clouds’ for it will be in 
conjunction with a big display of fire- 
works, real bombs thrown out from the 
aeroplanes and real bombs shot at the 
machines. The Navy Deparment is 
being urgently requested through Sena- 
tors Perkins, and Works and Congress- 
man Stephens, to assemble the Pacific 
Fleet in San Pedro Harbor for that night 
particularly in order to test their search 
lights in picking out the various air 
crafts. The United States Army Avia- 
tors will also participate and experi- 
ments of great value to the U.S. Govern- 
ment will be attempted. 

I have been asked “what about the 
comfort of the people, that seems to 
have been so sadly neglected in the 
past?’ I want to assure them that no 
expense will be spared to promote their 
enjoyment in every particular. The 
Field will be constantly sprinkled to 
lay the dust and free conveyance will be 
placed at their disposal at the main gates 
to carry them up the hill to the grand 
stand. The automobiles, which last year 
were placed in such an uncomfortable 
position, will this year be put in the 
center of the field opposite the Grand 
stand which will give them a splendid 
view point. There will also be two bands 
instead of one and in the language of the 
show man: “There will be something 
doing all the time.” 

There will more transpire in the com- 
ing meet to enlighten the world of the 
progress in aviation than has ever 
befor: been attempted. Los Angeles 
will have cause for particular pride in 
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the participation in this meet of Charles 
F. Walsh, H. W. Gill, Lincoln Beachey, 
Blinn L. Martin, Frank Champion and 
others who are now world famous and 
who obtained their first aviation ideas 
and experience at the Los Angeles Meet 
of 1910. Martin for instance is now com- 
ing back to the 1912 meet with two sixty 
horse power biplanes, and a third, with 
an 80 horse power motor of his own con- 
struction, while Gill returns as the holder 
of the American endurance record The 
most remarkable feature however is the 
manner in which this Meet is being pro- 
moted. It is primarily and ostensibly 
for the good of Los Angeles and Southern 
California but it is being promoted with- 
out asking the financial assistance of 
either the city government, the commer- 
cial bodies, business men or railroads. 


WEST 


Through my personal efforts I have 
persuaded the aviators to assemble, 
some of them coming thousands of miles, 
costing them thousands of dollars, to 
work upon a co-operative basis—a sort 
of commonwealth plan upon which their 
winnings depend on a certain percentage 
of the gate receipts, in fact Dominguez 
field is leased on a percentage basis and 
everything else on the same contingen- 
cies. If there is a profit, the aviators 
will benefit by it; and so confident am 
I that the public, business men and 
every other interest in the city which has 
been heretofore financially taxed for a 
great big civic proposition of this charac- 
ter, will rally with their support in the 
way of patronage, that I have decided 
to call this “THE PEOPLE’S AVIA- 
TION MEET.” 
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To a Mocking Bird 


By Kate J. Stirring 


Oh sweet blithe bird of Quaker mien and dress, 
That fills the air with melody divine 

Thou art the poet of the feathered kind 

And voicest all their hopes and fears with stress. 
Their common tuneless songs, their plaints and praises, 
Homely domestic chat, and angry cries, 

When from the alembic of thy throat they rise, 
Straightway they all become melodious lays. 
Such is the mission of the poet’s power 

To make one harmony of all the tones 

In which the race pours out its woes and joys. 
Fain would I know thy message, tuneful one, 
Sung from the tree top, chanted from the bower, 
Methinks ’twould cheer, and lighten life’s annoys. 
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ALIFORNIA has reached that 
point in the development when 
it leads the world in many indus- 
tries but it is safe to say that none 
is more responsible for the present 
business growth than the production of 
citrus fruits. The fifty thousand car 
loads of Southern California fruit that 
were shipped out this year give proof of 
the fact. 

This statement shows the number of 
orange and lemon trees of bearing and non- 
bearing age, on farms April 15, 1910, and 
number of boxes or oranges and lemons 
produced in 1909, together with the 
value thereof.—1910. 

Oranges: 

No. trees of bearing age, Nov. 15, 1910: 
California, 6,615,929; Florida, 2,751,118. 

No. trees of non-bearing age, Nov. 15, 
1910: California, 2,093,101; Flordia, 
1,097,896. or. Jy Bile. Ow 

No. boxes produced, 1909:—California, 
14,436,424; Florida, 4,852,967. 

Value, 1909:—California, $12,952,291; 
Florida, $4,304,987. 

Lemons: 

No. trees of bearing age, Nov. 15, 1910: 
California, 927,130; Florida, 11,740. 

No. of trees of non-bearing age, Nov. 
15, 1910:—California, 376,859; Florida, 
7,329. 

No. of boxes produced, 1909:— Cali- 
ifornia, 2,715,974; Florida, 12,367. 

Value, 1909:—California, $2,925,759; 
Florida, 13,753. 

In order to properly recognize the 
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development of this business and to 
stimulate interest in the intensive pro- 
duction of citrus fruit the citizens of 
San Bernardino have instituted the 
National Orange Show, an annual ex- 
hibit in which the growers of California 
and the whole country, as well, are in- 
vited to display the finest specimens 
from their groves. This means a stimu- 
lus to raising better fruit which nothing 
else could give. It was long needed 
and remained for the progressive Gate 
City to take the initiative. 

Last year’s show was a success both 
in the wonderful specimens of fruit 
presented and in the number of exhi- 
bitors. This year’s exposition bids fair 
to out do the former one. Every orange 
growing section of Southern California 
will be fully represented. 

The Second Annual Orange Show 
will be held in San Bernardino from 
February 19 to 24 inclusive. Ever since 
the close of the first show a year ago the 
promotors and boosters of the proposi- 
tion have been laying out plans and 
perfecting details for the coming exhibit 
so that the National Orange Show of 
the future is assured and takes its place 
along with the Portola, Tournament of 
Roses and other famous California fetes. 

Along with the orange show there will 
be an amusement section to lend zest 
to the occasion and a good time is assured 
to the thousands who will come from all 
over Southern California and the South- 
west to pay tribute to “The Orange”, 
long recognized as the King of Fruits. 
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T he Sugar Tariff and the 
_Sugar 1 Trust... . 
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Few realize that the tariff on sugar 
is so heavy that the duty collected from 
sugar imported in 1910 was over 17 per 
cent of the entire customs revenue of 
the United States, and it must be ad- 
mitted that no single absolute necessity 
of life should be called upon to bear 
such a heavy proportion of the burden, 
as it can only mean that the tax weighs 
most heavily on the poorer classes. 

One of the most striking features, 
however, is that as it stands today, but 
a little more than 50 per cent. of the 
sugar which we consume shares in pro- 
ducing revenue for the Government as 
only this much is imported from foreign 
countries. The balance comes from our 
insular possessions, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
the Philippines and from Louisiana 
and domestic beet sugar factories. Of 
the amount of sugar which we consumed 
in 1910 the Hawaiian Islands produced 
14 per cent., Porto Rico, 9 per cent., 
Louisiana 9.7 per cent., Philippine Is- 
lands 3.5 per cent. and domestic beets 
13.5 per cent. 

As the value of all sugars in the United 
States is based on the in-bound value 
of foreign sugars, plus the duty, it is 
apparent that this high tariff tax en- 
hances the value of the domestic pro- 
ducer’s sugars, so that an amount, at 
least equal to that collected by the 
Government in duties is handed to our 
domestic producers as an_ indirect 
bounty. The domestic sugar industry, 
which has been fed on Government 





“pap” for so long, always cries “ruina- 
tion’ when there is any talk of reducing 
the sugar duties, but happily the Hard- 
wick Investigating Committee has 
developed the fact that refined sugar 
produced from beets can be manufact- 
ured as cheaply in this country as in 
Europe, if the factories are properly lo- 
cated and equipped, i.e.; at a cost around 
3c per pound, and under free sugar 
could compete with the world. 

This is the sugar that the domestic 
beet factories in October were selling 
to the American consumers (because of 
the drought in Europe) at 6.50¢ to 
6.75¢c per pound. Is it surprising, under 
these circumstances that the domestic 
interests are rejoicing over the fact that 
there has been a drought in Europe, as 
a result of which they are enabled to 
exact these excessive prices from the 
American consumers. 

Why shouldn’t our domestic beet 
sugar industry live with absolutely free 
trade on sugar? Our lands are as fer- 
tile as those of Europe. The sugar 
content of our beets is equal to the 
yield in Europe. The factories pay the 
farmer no more, and in many cases pay 
less, than the factories in Europe pay 
for their beets, $5.00 to $5.50 per ton 
being the price paid by the factories 
for sugar beets both in this Country 
and Europe, with the average here 
close to $5.00. The domestic factories 
started by paying the farmer only $4.00 
per ton for his beets, but found that 
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on this basis they could not secure a 
sufficient quantity and so raised the 
price a trifle. Therefore our farmers 
do not receive the benefit of the Tariff 
on sugar. The labor cost, per pound of 
sugar produced, in a beet sugar factory 
is a very small item, so it is apparent 
that there is absolutely no reason why, 
under favorable conditions, beet sugar 
should not be produced in this country 
as cheaply as in Europe. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. 
advertises the fact that they do not 
“own an acre of cane sugar land,” and 
so cannot benefit by the enhanced value 
of sugar. Nothing is said about their 
very heavy controlling interest in the 
domestic beet sugar factories, through 
which they will obtain very substantial 
benefits from the rise in prices, in ad- 
dition to the usual indirect bounty they 
receive from the Government at all 
times because of the Tariff. Before the 
Government subsidized the American 
Sugar Refining Co., or in other words, 
before the Sugar Trust became inter- 
ested in the development of the beet 
sugar industry, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
in one of his annual statements to his 
stockholders, said in regard to the 
Tariff on Sugar, “it constitutes a charge 
upon consumption of nearly two cents 
per pound” * * * * * “sugar 
is a necessity of life. With the duty on 
raw sugar removed the price of refined 
would permit of its being used by the 
poorest people. The people are begin- 
ning to characterize the tax on sugar 
as ‘hunger tax.” * * * * * # 
‘A removal of the tax would be a great 
blessing to the entire community.” He 
adds that Mr. Wm. Bayard Cutting, one 
of the first to become interested in the 
manufacture of beet sugar in this country, 
“states over his signature that the beet 
sugar industry is profitable under con- 
ditions of absolutely Free Trade, and 
that the United States, being an agri- 
cultural country, the industry has no- 
thing to fear even from the annexation 
of Cuba.” 

Later the American Sugar Refining 
Co. became heavily interested in develop- 
ing the domestic beet sugar industry, 
and perhaps naturally became fond of 
the Government “pap” which was be- 
ing fed to this interest so that when 
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the Payne-Aldrich Tariff was before 
Congress they addressed a communica- 
tion to the Ways and Means Committee, 
praying that there would be no change 
in the duty on raw and refined sugar. 

Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines 
are natural sugar producing countries, 
with nothing to fear from foreign com- 
petition, and while the sugar industry 
in these Islands is receiving enormous 
benefits from our sugar Tariff no one 
attempts to justify the taxation of the 
consumers in the United States of con- 
siderably over one hundred million dol- 
lars annually so that these interests 
can make excessive profits. 

Therefore the present sugar Tariff 
is not for the legitimate protection of 
the industry, neither is it an equitable 
revenue measure. We clearly see the 
promotors’ reasons for desiring “ protec- 
tion’ in the capitalization of our beet 
sugar plants, which exceeds one hundred 
million dollars. These factories produced 
only 450,595 tons of sugar in 1910. A 
cane sugar refinery in New York, with 
ten million dollars capitalization can 
produce an equal amount of refined 
sugar. This shows how the promotors 
of our domestic beet sugar industry 
have capitalized the Tariff, and require 
it to be continued, only that they may 
pay excessive dividends on watered 
stock. With normal prices last vear, 
at least one factory paid a 100% dividend. 

Fortunately these facts are now a 
part of the public record, and cannot 
longer be denied by the beneficiaries 
of our high sugar Tariff. Recognizing 
that our people are entitled to relief 
from the present excessive sugar Tariff, 
Congress should pass a bill early next 
session providing for a material reduc- 
tion in the duties on sugar, with a view 
of benefiting the people who have so 
long been taxed for the benefit of the 
sugar industry. 

Under absolutely free trade on sugar, 
neither the Sugar Trust or any other 
combination can successfully advance 
the price of sugar beyond the World’s 
value. This is the people of this country 
can depend upon, because as soon as 
any attempt is made to do so, the 
domestic manufacturer would immediate- 
ly come into competition with the 
foreigner. 
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By Roy Reuben Rosamond 








this 


OHN Sifford, you are before 
and 


court charged with assault 
battery. “Now it becomes the 
duty of the court to inform you 
of your rights under the law. You are 
entitled to a reasonable time for the 
trial, to have witnesses subpoenaed in 
your behalf, to employ counsel, should 
you so desire, and to be admitted to 
bail. With this information what say 
you to the charge, guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” answered the prisoner, 
a man of perhaps thirty, tall, deep of 
chest, ugly, bovine, a man no woman, 
save his mother, had ever loved. A new 
suit of black serge hung awkwardly upon 
his ungainly figure. 

“Tt does not appear to me,” the 
judge resumed, quizzically, “‘that the 
trouble, derived from the eating of a 
pet pig, hog, or pork—or pig’s feet— 
justifies the sentence I am about to 
impose.” 

Dullness had impregnated the justice 
court-room of Santa Barbara and re- 
mained until the word was irksome. A 
late spring rain was falling and human 
nature attempting to content itself in- 





doors. The judge was making the best 
of it. There were but four other per- 


sons in the court-room, the jail guard in 
charge of the prisoner, the complainant 
with his mouth showing the services of 
a surgeon, and his lawyer. 


“Go ahead with the sentence, the 


sooner the quicker,” said the prisoner. 
“The complainant’s lawyer has stated 


the case clearly,” the judge went on, 
“but pigs are indeed interesting and, as 
you come before this court unrepresented, 
I would like to hear your side of the 
case.”’ 


“The court has the facts at hand,” 
stated the prisoner. 


“Which are,” the judge continued with 
no attempt to veil a smile, “‘that the 
accused gave into the keeping of one 
Joe Andrada, a Spaniard—and very 
fond of pigs on the table—a pet pig, to 
be housed and fed—and petted—by 
said Joe Andrada during a period not 
to exceed two weeks, in consideration 
of the sum of ten dollars. And further- 
more, it was solemnly pledged that, at 
the conclusion of the two weeks, as afore- 
said, said accused would return and 
take unto himself the pig and all pertain- 
ing thereunto. 


“ And,’’—the judge was indulging him- 
self —“ owing to the fact that said accused 
failed to comply with the above stated 
contract, returning two days later than 
the time therein specified and finding 
said pig in the stomach of said complain- 
ant, said accused engaged said complain- 
ant in pitched battle resulting in the loss, 
to said complainant, of four teeth of 
the cuspid variety, and otherwise in- 
flicted serious wounds upon the body of 
said complainat. 


“And now the question naturally 
arises, was the pig sacred, or—or one of 
the family?” 





“The pig had a damn sight bigger 
heart than—” 

The judge rapped loudly with the 
gavel. 

“Don’t forget that there is such a 
thing as contempt of court.” The 
judge’s lips were firmly set for the mo- 
ment, anger took the place of humor. 

“Pile two contempts on top of the 
other charge, but let me blow my bazoo 
in my own way. As I was saying, the 
pig had a damn sight bigger heart than 
some judges.” 

“Complainant can best answer as to 
that,” said the judge. “I see that it 
was love of the pig rather than infidelity 
on the part of complainant that caused 
the trouble. Where did vou get the 


pig?” 

“On Santa Cruz Island,” answered the 
prisoner. 

“You were craw-fishing over there 


last season?” 

“Yes, I went over when the season 
opened, about six months ago.” 

“T thought that the wild pigs of Santa 
Cruz were entirely exterminated. Not 
long ago the Island Company gave a 
dollar bounty for their skins and they 
were killed by the thousands. Am I 
right?” 

“Santa Cruz is rough; lots of brush 
and chapparal and caves where they 
can hide. There are plenty wild pigs 


left. I killed nine while I was over 
there. Killed the pig’s mother. He 


wasn’t any bigger than my fist when I 
got him, still suckling. I took him home 
and fed him on canned cow.” 

The prisoner ceased talking. 

“Go on,’ urged the judge. “You 
camped in Lady’s Harbor—you and the 
pig, I understand.” 

“Yes, I was alone over there—me and 
the pig. I got him a few days after I 
pitched camp and it would have been as 
lonely as lonesome if it hadn’t been for 
him. Lady’s Harbor is just a deep 
gulch with a small stream of water— 
awful good water—running down to 
the sea. You can’t see out—only out 
to sea, where the ships go by every day 
or so to make one feel what a God-for- 
saken place it is in winter. I wouldn’t 


see a soul for a week at a time, and then 
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only for a few moments when the launch 
stopped to buy my bugs and leave grub. 

“There were men camping in the 
other harbors, but they never came up 
my way—heard of me, I suppose. I 
would see them once in a while out in 
the skiff pulling their pots and they al- 
ways went two in a boat. Could work 
better that way; one row and one pull 
pots. One thing mighty certain, I never 
went to them to break the spell. 

“If you know anything about a craw- 
fisher’s life, you know that he has a lot 


of time for monkeying around after pul- 
ling his pots in the morning. He has 


to wait for the bugs to slip into the 
traps. When I didn’t have to fish for 
bait, I’d put in the time fooling with the 


pig. He would keep things on the 
keen jump. As good as a circus was that 
pig. 


“Over the hill to the right of Lady’s 
Harbor is another little gulch and when 
it meets the sea it forms a sand beach, 
It is a wide little strip at low tide and 
clams elbow each other for room to grow. 
I tell you what, the pig learned to dig 
clams right away; by watching me. I 
suppose. And he would watch for the 
bubbles they make before he’d get the 
last one rooted out. After a_ while 
all I had to do was to follow him with a 
bucket and pick them up. Quick! That 
pig was as quick after a clam as greased 
lightening. He knew that he had to 
be. «Ad bb ig Patek. '§ ’ 

“T used to take him with me in the 
morning when I pulled the pots. I’d 
turn the bugs loose in the bottom of the 
skiff and watch the fun. He wasn’t 
afraid of them when they were still; but 
when they’d come toward him squeak- 
ing their hinges he was some wild pig. 
The bristles on his back would all stick 
up straight. 

“Well, that was all right for a while, 
until the pig grew so heavy that he’d 
rock the boat and just about capsize her 
when he’d change from one side to 
another. I wore holes in my pants and 
then holes in the patches sliding from 
one side of the seat to the other keeping 
her balanced. 

“The trouble began when I had to 
leave him home. There is a little cave 
over to the right of the cove a little way 
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up from the beach where the sun shines 
in in the morning. The sea must have 
been up there some time or another. 
Anyhow, I put some old traps across 
the opening and fastened the pig in 
there until I got back. He stayed in 
pretty well for a day or so; and then one 
day when I was coming into the harbor 
there he was standing on a ledge of rock 
that thrusts its nose out to sea waiting 
for me. He was just singing a little 
squealing song, he was so glad to get out 
of the cave and to see me; and then he 
must have stepped on a loose rock for 
I saw him fall off and go plumb under. 
He came up sputtering and instead of 
making for shore he came swimming 
out to me and I lifted him aboard. 
After that there was no holding him in 
the cave. He’d be out and waiting for 
me on the rock about every day and 
when I’d come in sight around the point 
of rock by the harbor he’d plunge right 
in and meet me way out from shore. 
One day he got out of the pen early— 
right away after I left. Anyhow he 
knew the direction I’d gone and followed 
along the island until he got opposite 
me. I was a good quarter of a mile 
from shore and it was damn lucky my 
next buoy was toward shore. While 
I was looking for it I spied the little 
devil swimming for me for all he was 
worth. There wasn’t any wind but a 
strong swell was running and the current 
was against him. I rowed toward him 
as if my life depended on it and when 
I got to him he was just about to pass 
to Christmas come. He didn’t shift 
about the boat that day, but lay still, 
wrapped up in some fish net I had thrown 
in the bow of the skiff. 

“He was true blue, was that pig. I 
thought a lot of him—more than I ever 
did of any human being, except my 
mother. I could tell a lot more about 
the things he did and the things he learned 
but you’d swear I was nature faking. 
Of course the pig and me would have 
our troubles and quarrels like anybody 
else. I kept a little paddle hung on the 
tent pole for him; and he would get it 
like sixty when he got into mischief. 
One day I spanked him good for getting 
into the dough. He didn’t run but 
just grabbed ahold of the tent rope and 
nearly shook it off the poles, he was so 


mad. He would let go a continual 
whine when he was hungry, grab me 
by the pant leg and shake if I didn’t feed 
him. He’d want clams when the tide 
was high and he couldn’t dig them; and 
then he’d run over the hill to the sandy 
beach and see if the tide was low enough 
to get them. He could express pleasure 
and sadness. Could do everything but 
talk. He would be right at my heels 
as far as I wanted to walk. I’ve tried 
to get away from him by climbing a hill 
too steep for him, but he’d take a slant 
and come up on top after a while crying 
for all he was worth because he was 
left behind. 

“‘T suppose he got acquainted with some 
of the wild pigs around there. I would 
hear them up the canyon at night, but 
he paid no attention to them. He slept 
in a box of straw right outside the tent 
and was free to go. But I guess that he 
preferred to stay with me. I fed him 
good and he grew sleek and fat. I sure 
kept him clean, would send for soap 
every time the launch come over from 
the mainland. We’d go swimming to- 
gether and he wasn’t afraid of any breaker 
that ever lived. He learned to eat any 
kind of fish, but clams were what he 
swore by. And he took his meals regular 
—wasn’t always nosing around and eat- 
ing all the garbage in the country. Just 
a cross word from me and he’d know he 
was doing the wrong thing. He took as 
much interest in making traps and paint- 
ing the boat and so forth as I did, appar- 
ently. He was always in action because 
of which he didn’t give me time to sit 
down and get lonesome and brood and 
wish that I was ashore where there were 
people and something going on. Even 
when there was a storm on and I couldn’t 
go out to the pots for a day or two or 
three at a time we would always find 
something to do if it wasn’t anything but 
go over on the lea side of the island and 
sit there in the shelter and watch the 
whitecaps breaking and listen to the 
wind blow. We built us a little dugout 
among the rock and both of us would 
curl up in there and go to sleep. I’d 
lay down with my back against the 
pig and we would breathe together and 
be warm and fine and dandy. And 
that’s about all about the pig—and 
enough, I suppose.” 
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The prisoner sat down. 

The judge let go a supercilious laugh, 
ending in a few bars of cackle. ‘When 
I was a kid I went to a side show and saw 
a pig that could play seven-up. I 
suppose yours could play poker; or 
perhaps crib? If he couldn’t the show 
pig could put it all over him for wisdom, 
and your pig story should have come last.”’ 
The judge ended with a sneer. ‘‘ How- 
ever,’ he continued, “were the pig as 
wise as Solomon, it would have no bear- 
ing on the sentence about to be im- 
posed.” 

“Which is?” the prisoner’s face shaped 
itself into interrogation. 

“Ninety days in the county jail with 
a membership in the chain-gang.’’ answer- 
ed the judge, chuckling. 

All at once the prisoner arose to his 
full height, his breast heaving, his eyes 
flashing fire. 

“Why, you spineless supine of a Judge, 
with grocery cord for tendons, damn, 
———_—_———— you._ I’ve told you 
about the pig. But that isn’t the story 
at all. Did you know that I went to 
hell with the boose and left home when 
I was eighteen, the very day I started 
for college? During that time up till 
now I’ve been everything but a murderer 
and a cut-throat. Don’t you know what 
boose will do for a man? I’ve counted 
the ties and slept in the junglesand stole 
chickens and cooked them in a coal oil 
can. I’ve stolen money and bought 
boose with it when I’d fasted for three 
whole days. I would have done worse 
than that but the cops were always on 
my trail. I sure locked suspicious to 
the third degree and I don’t blame them. 
I'd get arrested every time I’d stick 
my head out in daylight, so I got to 
slipping around like a night hawk, to the 
rear of the saloons, mostly. 

“One night I tried to kill a man for 
money for boose, I got my picture in the 
rogues gallery for that. That was going 
some. Mother found it out. Judge, 
you didn’t think I had a mother did you? 
Well I did have. One time she sent 
for me—registered letter with money in 
it and all that. I went home and got 
on clean clothes and she prayed for me 
and fed me up and sent me to the “Gold 
Cure. It didn’t do any good. I went 
off on a tare when I got back, I would be 
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gone for six months or a year or so—until 
she raised some more money—father 
was dead; and then I’d reform for about 
a week. And this was the way for ten 
years or more. 

“The last time I didn’t go home at all. 
My drunk lasted two weeks that time, 
and I ended up in jail. About a month 
after that I learned that mother was 
sick in the county hospital up where 
she lived. My crippled brother had died 
a week before and she had spent all her 
money to bury him right. 

“Well, that woke meup. I wrote to 
her and her answer was a message from 
on high. I had a chance to go to the 
island and fish and I grasped at the 
chance to get away from boose and 
make some money like a drowning man 
grasps atastraw. The owner of a launch 
outfitted me, boat, pots and all. But 
could I stay over there, away from boose 
and the world, you might say. I tried 
to get a pardner, but my looks scared 
them away. 

“Well, I went. And then the pig came 
into my life. Many a time I would have 
lit out for the boose if it hadn’t been for 
him, One day the spell came over me 
and‘ the day the boat was due I was all 
packed up and waiting. And then while 
I was there on the beach monekying with 
the pig until the boat hove in sight, I 
got to thinking about what I would do 
with the little devil. He’d swim after 
me if I left him ashore, and I didn’t want 
to pen him up, not knowing whether 
he’d get out or not. We'd become pals 
I tell you. Men would shy away from 
me, but not him. Well, the upshot was 
that I put the tent up again and stuck 
it out for a few more days. 

“‘T’d done pretty well with the bugs and 
the money was burning my pocket, I 
suppose. And my stomach was burning 
for liquor, too. Anyhow, I made up 
my mind to hike again. I made a sail 
for the skiff and was about to start across 
the channel to Santa Barbara. The boat 
would be over in two days, but I couldn’t 
wait. It was about twenty-five miles, 
but I thought I could make it. Well, 
there was the pig again. He was grown 
too big to take in the boat and I wouldn’t 
leave him. So there I was again. 

“When the boat came it brought me 
word that mother was in serious condi- 
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tion. I got aboard, pig and all and went 
across the channel, the first time for six 
months. Somehow, I forgot about the 
boose and when I got a place for the pig, 
I took the first train for home and got 
there just in time, with good clothes on 
and money in my pocket—enough to 
bury the happiest mother in the world 
and come back here to get the pig only 
to find him—’’. The prisoner was con- 


sumed in livid wrath. 

“Judge, go on and send me to jail, 
you——; but some day I'll be a free 
man, and then I’ll meet you in the 
road and make you respect the pig or 
give you what I did the devil over there. 
And, Joe Andrada, some day I’ll meet you 
and finish the job, meanwhile I’ll ask 
my guard here to show me the way to 
jail, I can’t see very well to-day.” 
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J ulia 


By Margaret Jeanette Gates 


See, Julia, how the golden shine 
On each green blade is bright. 

Fling down your hat where soft and fine 
The feathery grass blows light 

And free against the slanting sun 

Just where that cob-web wheel is spun. 


There under the old fence, now grey 
With age and lichen pale, 

The curved grass shimmers, bent away 
Beneath the lowest rail. 

A cricket moves it from below 
And up one stalk he clambers slow. 


The jorest casts a line of shade 
Along the hither side 

Of this sun-drinking glade, 
And there a cory-field wide 

Encloses us in tasselled walls 





On which the glistening sunlight falls. 


Fall chillness rises from the ground, 
The ripe wild cherries lie 
Along the dusty road which wound f 
This way when you and I Pe 
Walked under green boughs interlaced a 
And stooping, picked them to tasie. : 
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a Partly 


By Jesse Davies Willdy 


Drawing by Charles P. Austin 
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ARTLY cloudy, with showers and 

cooler, and fair tomorrow,” was 
the weather forecast, he read 
aloud to her, while he sipped his 
second cup of coffee. 

Breakfast, with this exemplary young 
couple, was always the most enjoyable 
happening of the day, and promised to 
be no less so than usual, on this sunny 
May morning, rose-sweet and clear. 

The coffee exhaled an aroma of deli- 
cious perfection; the ham _ possessed 
the desired flavor, and the flaky, creamy 
biscuit might well be likened unto bits 
of sea foam. 

“Partly cloudy,’ he repeated skepti- 
cally, “very bright and sunny, isn’t 
it? Weather forecasts are not always 
reliable, it seems. Let’s notice how 
correct this one proves to be. I have 
noted that the weather prophet is quite 
often mistaken.”’ 

“It’s early yet,’ defended Isobelle, 
“and I’m almost certain,’ glancing 
through a wide, low window, admitting 
a flood of sunlight, ‘‘that I can smell 
clouds in the air; I always can, just 
before a rain, and I think you’d better 
wear your rain coat; COOLER you 
know, and SHOWERS,” she urged. 

“No rain coat for me to-day, to carry 
back and forth to the office,” he objected, 
“especially when the sun shines as it 
does now. You know, Isobelle, you 
cannot SMELL clouds, my dear, and 
it’s absurd to make such an assertion.” 


Came crisply from Isobelle, “ perhaps 
you know so much more than the 





weather man does, anyway, but possibly 
you may change your mind before 
night. I KNOW it feels showery, and 
that there are clouds somewhere near 
for I can SMELL them distinctly.” 
Removing a rose that was falling apart 
in the bowl on the table, she added per- 
sistently, ‘and you should really take 
your coat, dear, I am certain.” 


Stoutly maintaining that the sky was 
blue as a lake, he hesitated a fraction 
of a second at sight of the rain coat in 
question on the rack as he passed through 
the hall, and called back to her, “I 
believe I'll not take it, Isobelle and 
remember dear,” with a teasing laugh, 
“that clouds not visible, can scarcely 
be recognized otherwise.”’ 


“Well, DON’T then,” she retorted, 
you mean, cranky old DOOR SLAM- 
MER,” supplying the epithet, hastily 
when she heard the front door slam 
behind him. 

“WHEW! partly cloudy, all right,” 
he observed, lighting his cigar, “that 
much is correct, so far. Gee! she looks 
pretty when her eyes fire up, that way,” 
he smiled, remembering the blazing blue 
of them, occasioned by his teasing. 

Clouds obscured the sun, and a cool 
wind stirred the Boston fern and swayed 
the hammock on the porch, when he 
came swiftly up the steps at lunch time. 
The day was sultry, and visions of a 
dim, cool dining room, a dainty white 
table with its bowl of blossoms, and Iso- 
belle white gowned, gracing the room 
with her usual sweetness, gave eagerness 
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“A DAINTY, SOBER ISABELLE AWAITED HIM.” 








to his hurrying footsteps. With him, 
the incident of the morning was entirely 
forgotten. 

A frosty greeting from his young wife, 
however, forced him into instant remem- 
brance. Luncheon was served with 
chilling politeness; conversation was re- 


duced to dignified bits of speech, severly 
prosaic. 7 
As he was preparing to leave for 
“down town’ again, she ventured with 
satisfaction, “‘I notice it’s very cloudy.” 
“Yes, it is indeed,” he assented glad 
enough that things were assuming normal 
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conditions, ‘‘and I believe it’s going to 
shower before night; feels rather that 
way.” Thinking to appease her, he added 
lamely, “Seems to me I can smell rain, 
can’t you?” 

“Oh! it’s IMPOSSIBLE to smell 
CLOUDS or RAIN,” she responded 
quickly, “It’s QUITE absurd; don’t 
think such a thing for a MOMENT, 
my dear—” imitating his words of the 
morning. 

“Tsobelle!” he exclaimed, “‘ you surely 
are not silly enough, dear, to resent 
what I said at the breakfast table, are 
you?” 

“YES I AM, if you want to call me 
SILLY,” she retorted tremblingly, “and 
you are cruel and mean to do so, and 
you are cross because it IS going to rain, 
and you won’t wear your coat on PUR- 
POSE.” Flinging her head on her arms 
in reckless misery, a stormy shower of 
vexatious tears made the surprised man 
feel that he was indeed most brutal. 

The youthful husband was an hour 
later than usual in departing for the 
office, having to condemn himself gener- 
ously, and plead forgiveness for his 
heartless conduct. He had also pledged 
himself to carry that everlasting coat 
with him, and to secure tickets for the 
play, that night. 

Departing, with the offending garment 
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flung over one arm, he realized more 
fully, that when Isobelle asserted things, 
Isobelle remained firm and unchanged. 

He whispered, ‘“‘remarkably correct 
forecast I should judge; DECIDEDLY 
cooler with very evident showers.” 

At dinner that evening, a dainty 
sober Isobelle awaited him, penitent, 
and contritely affectionate. 

A drizzling rain splashed pleasantly 
against the windows and a wood fire 
glowed in the fireplace, for the air was 
storm cooled, and damp. Warmth, 
light, and the dainty meal dispelled all 
suggestion of the “rift in the lute.” 

Isobelle, dimpling and sweet glanced 
at him roguishly across the roses, “ aren’t 
you GLAD dear, that you took your 
coat, for it’s so very chilly and drizzly.” 

““Ye-e-s,”’ he stammered, then guiltily 
confessed, “but I didn’t wear it; you see 
I left it at the office by mistake.” 

“Oh! you POOR dear,’ she gasped, 
rising and rubbing his broad shoulders 
with her bit of a handkerchief “you are 
just SOAKING wet.” 

Shamelessly enjoying the petting, he 
put one arm around her, saying, “it 
proved to be partly cloudy with showers 
and cooler, to-day, all right, and I believe 
it promises to be fair tomorrow, don’t 
you—sweetheart?” 
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Plying His Trade 


By Oscar E. 
iDrawings by H. G. De Kruif 
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EAR sundown one evening a 
QQ lone horseman rode into a small 

town in Texas, near the Mexican 

border. His horse seemed about 

played out. The man drew up 
before a popular resort, casting anxious 
glances behind him. Apparently satis- 
fied, he dismounted and entered the 
place. 

Ranging himself before the bar, he 
called for drink after drink of strong 
whiskey. This soon took effect upon 
him, for when he sought his room upon 
the floor above, he staggered up the 
stairs, where he flung himself upon 
the bed, clothes and all, and was soon 
in drunken sleep. 

Shortly after dark, another horseman 
stopped before the same hostelry and 
went inside. 

“Hello, Tom!” he said to the man 
behind the bar. ‘How goes it?” 

“Pretty slow, sheriff,’ answered the 
one addressed. ‘ What’ll you have?” 

“A little whiskey and soda, Tom.” 

The bartender quickly supplied his 
wants, refusing to accept any pay. 

““How’s the chances for a room, Tom?” 
the sheriff asked, putting down the 
empty glass. 

“Sorry, sheriff, but everything’s full, 
even some of the lodgers,” replied Tom, 
with a grin. 

“But you'll have to put me in some- 
”” persisted the other. ‘I’m too 





where,” 


tired to hunt up another place.” 
“Well, I can put you in with someone 
else, if that’ll do.” 
“T guess I can’t afford to be too par- 


ticular,’ returned the sheriff. ‘Any old 
port in a storm.” 

“All right, sheriff. IT’ll put you in 
the room at the head of the stairs. That 
fellow took enough whiskey to knock 
down a horse before he turned in. I 
bet he’s dead to the world by this time.” 

The sheriff followed Tom up the 
stairs, where he opened a door. By the 
dim light the occupant was seen sprawled 
out upon the bed. 

“How will that do, sheriff?” asked 
Tom. “Want a light?” 

“That'll do nicely, Tom,” no, I won’t 
need a light. Call me early in the 
morning.” 

Tom returned down stairs, while the 
sheriff, after a hasty glance at the sleep- 
ing man, lay down on the other side of 
the bed and was soon sound asleep. 

When he opened his eyes the next 
morning, in response to a _ vigorous 
rapping upon the door, the sheriff got 
his first good look at his room-mate and 
received .the surprise of his life. The 
other man had also been aroused by the 
noise and sprang to his feet. He, too, 
was surprised when his glance rested 
upon his companion. His hand flew to 
his hip pocket. 

“Easy there, Jim!” cried the sheriff, 
covering the other with his weapon. 
“Have you gone dippy to get so near the 
border and then go to sleep and wait 
for me to nab yer? Ha! Ha! To think 
we occupied the same room all night 
and never knew it.” 

“Tt does look funny, don’t it,’ said 
the other man ruefully. “Sorry I can’t 
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“EASY THERE, JIM,” CRIED THE SHERIFF. 








enjoy it as much as you do. Gee, but 
I’m an unlucky cuss. I let my taste 
for booze get the best of me. Don’t 
suppose you could turn your head a 
moment while I got a fresh start, could 
you?” 

“Sorry I can’t accommodate you, 
Jim,” returned the sheriff, deftly remov- 
ing the pistol from Jim’s hip pocket. 
“And while I think about it, kindly turn 
over what surplus money you may have 
about your person. Those bank people 
need it badly.” 

Jim drew out of an inner pocket a 
package of bills and tossed it over to the 
other. “You'll find it all there, ten 
thousand dollars. You haven’t given 
a fellow much chance to stop and blow 
any of it.” 

“Thanks, Jim,” chuckled the man of 
law. “You’ve saved me lots of trouble 
by your thoughtfulness. 1’d supposed 
you’d left most of it at a poker joint by 
this time.” 

“Tain’t my fault,” grumbled Jim. 


“Haven’t run across any yet. Did 
expect to have a fling at it tonight 
though.” 

“Well, Jim, I reckon I’d better notify 
those bank people I’ve caught you and 
got their money back. After that we 
needn’t hurry so about starting back. 
How’ll that suit you, Jim?” 

“T’m in your hands, sheriff. Of course 
I’m in no particular hurry to get back.” 

“T should say not, Jim. Come with 
me while ] send that message. But you'll 
promise to be good; that’s all I ask. 
I know you’ll keep your word.” 

“Sheriff,” answered Jim solemnly, 
T’ll stick to you like a brother.” 

“That’s all right, Jim, but don’t 
forget that I’m pretty quick with the 
gun.” 

Jim meekly went with the sheriff 
while he sent the message advising the 
bank people of the recovery of the money. 
Then they put in the rest of the day 
seeking out old friends. Both managed 
to get pretty well “tanked up” by the 
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time darkness came on. They also 
learned that a game could be found 
across the river. 

Then the sheriff surprised Jim by say- 
ing he intended to go over the river and 
get in a game, taking Jim along. He 
first exacted a solemn promise from Jim 


“Nix on that, Jim,” replied the sheriff. 
“T couldn’t quit while in this winning 
streak. You can go back if you want to. 
I’ll come over when I’m through.” 
With that Jim went back to their 
stopping place and was soon in bed. 
Once he was tempted to skip out, but 
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“NIX ON THAT, JIM,” REPLIED THE SHERIFF, “I COULDN’T QUIT WHILE IN THIS WINNING STREAK.” 








that he would return peacefully after 
they had had their fun. 

Once across the river it was not long 
before they sat in a stiff poker game. 
The sheriff was lucky and won steadily. 
By ten o’clock he was over a thousand 
dollars ahead. Jim, too, was a good 
winner, but he soon tired of the game 
and proposed they cut it out and go 
back and turn in. 


his promise to the sheriff served as an 
anchor. It was not often anyone trusted 
him, and it made him feel proud. 

Long after midnight Jim was awaken- 
ed by the sheriff entering the room. His 
face was pale and he shook like a man 
with the ague. 

“‘What’s the matter, sheriff?” asked 
Jim, astonished at his actions. ‘“ You 
look all in.” 
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“Curse the luck,’’ growled the other. 
“Tt’s worse than that. After you left 
they raised the stakes. Luck turned 
against me. I’ve lost every dollar I 
had!” 

“What!” cried Jim, springing up. 
“Not the bank’s money? Don’t tell 
me that!” 

“Every darned cent, I tell you!” cried 
the sheriff. “I was a fool not to quit 
when you did, but the fever got the best 
of me and I stayed.” 

“Well, I guess I ain’t the only fool 
around,” answered Jim. ‘‘ Who got most 
of it?” 

The house curse ’em!” growled the 
sheriff. ‘Everyone quit but Ed, who 
plays for the house.” 

“‘ Well, its bad business, sheriff. ‘ Why 
didn’t you start hack yesterday?” 

“Don’t ask me that now, Jim. I know 
what I ought to have done, but that 
won't do any good now. But I’ll have 
to make it good. If I hadn’t notified 
the bank people I’d recovered their 
money it might be different. I can 
make it up, but I’ll have to sacrifice 
everything, my home and all. Oh, my 
poor wife, what will she say?” 

“Come, sheriff, get into bed,’”’ advised 
the more practical Jim. ‘“Let’s dream 
over it.” 

“Much good that will do,” returned 
the other as he pulled off his boots. 
“Well, I’m done for. They'll have to 
get a new sheriff,’ and he climbed into 
bed. 

It was late in the morning when the 
sheriff opened his eyes. The first thing 
he noticed was Jim’s absence. 

“He’s gone too, eh!’ he cried. “I 
might have known he’d take advantage 
of the first opportunity and skip out. 
What gets me is why he didn’t go last 
night when he had a better chance. 
Money and prisoner gone. I’ve certainly 
made a pretty mess of this whole business. 
The sooner I get back and give ’em a 
chance to elect another sheriff, the better 
it’ll be for all concerned.” 

The thought ran through his mind 
that if he had not sent the message ad- 
vising the bank that he had recovered 
the money, he would not have so much 
cause to worry. But, nevertheless, he 
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resolved to go back and face the music. 

Shortly after breakfast he called for 
his horse, bid Tom good-by and started 
back by the way he had come. His 
thoughts being centered upon the duty 
before him, he did not see the figure that 
slipped out of the woods beside the trail 
and come toward him. 

“Hello, sheriff!” cried Jim heartily, 
“Going back, eh?’’ 

“Yes, Jim,” answered the sheriff, 
much astonished, as he had imagined 
the other far away at that moment. 
“You’re going with me, I suppose,” 
reaching for his pistol, only to find that 
it wasn’t there. 

“Sorry, sheriff,’ remarked Jim, “but 
I took your pistol with me. I thought 
I might need it. I imagined you’d 
want me to go along with you if you saw 
me,” and he carelessly fingered the 
sheriff's weapon. 

“Well, Jim, I’ve learned a lesson I'll 
never forget, ‘‘returned the sheriff. ‘I 
took you for a man of your word.” 

“So I am, sometimes.” 

“Prove it then by coming back with 
me. I can then turn you over to the 
authorities, even if I can’t return the 
bank’s money.” 

“As to that money proposition,” 
drawled Jim slowly, “I don’t think you’ll 
have to worry muck over that,” and he 
tossed a package of bills up to the sheriff. 
“T think you’ll find the ten thousand 
dollars belonging to the bank in that 
package. If you wasn’t in such a hole 
I’d have kept it.” 

“‘Where did you get it, Jim?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“Well, sheriff, after you got asleep 
last night, or this morning, I should say, 
I got to thinking. What was the good 
of me being a burglar and robber if I 
didn’t ply my trade once in a while, 
especially when it would do you such a 
powerful sight of good. So I gets up, 
goes across the river and drew the money 
from the bank. In other words, I 
cracked the safe of the gambling joint. 
And you needn’t think I didn’t get a nice 
little sum for myself while I was on the 
job, for I did,” tapping his breast pocket 
significantly. “Say, Sheriff, I don’t 
think you’ll find it hard to explain why 
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I didn’t come back with you, will you?” 

“Of course, I’ll be sorry you got away, 
Jim,” returned the sheriff, tears of joy 
glistening in his eyes as he grasped the 
other’s outstretched hand,“ but I could- 
n’t take you back, not after what you’ve 
done for me. You’ve saved my home, 


my job and everything I hold dear. 
Good-by, Jim, try and be good for 
awhile.” 

“Tt ain’t in me, sheriff, “returned 
Jim, as he started for the shelter of the 
trees. ‘“‘Good-by, and good luck.” 
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/Vforningside Park 


By Margaret Jeanette Gates 


I can not tell why the poplars 
Reminded me of her hair, 

Except that the bright sun burnished them 
In the sparkling winter air. 


But some endeared reminder, 

Some lovliness lingering high 
Upon the Winter parkway 

Where the sun’s great Eastern eye. 


Was shining in November, 
Made me catch my breath and say, 
“ Lord send thy sun upon her 
Wherever she is this day.” 
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Orange Blossoms 


By Edward Jerome Bates 


Drawings by Charles P. Austin 
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E WERE picking on the old Tur- 
db) vey ranch near Del Rosa. 
My partner was a new hand at 
the business; I could see that by 
the way he held his ring—the ring we 
measure the size of the lemon by before 
clipping. Then his gloves were too 
thin for the work and he plunged right 
into a tree, instead of worming in slow 
and easy-like. 

“Been long in this country?’ I asked. 

“No,” he said, “only about two weeks. 
Do you know of any place where I can 
stay tonight?” 

“Parson Willett will be glad to take 
you. He lives down there—you can 
see the house from your ladder when 
you finish up that tree.” 

He wasn’t quite ready for the top 
picking then—in fact, he was awfully 
slow at the game, though he tried hard 
enough to get all the lemons off the right 
size, as the boss told him to. 

By and by, happening to glance 
up from my work, I saw a bloody and 
mangled face rise up above the horizon 
of the lemon trees—a light green sea 
flowing down the hillside, bordered by 
the dark olive of the orange orchard. 
It was the battle scared visage of the 
new picker and he wore an honorable 
scratch diagonally across his forehead, 
a@ great scar bisected his nose, and the 
lobe of one ear had been punctured and 
was bleeding freely. 

“You can’t learn to pick lemons by 
brute strength,” I advised. “It’s a 
diplomatic job—just coax the fruit into 





your hand until you catch on to the 
trick.” 

“Those thorns are sharp,” he admitted. 
“How in the world do you get along so 
fast?” 

“Oh, it’s just the nack,”’ I said modest- 
ly, for I didn’t want to discourage the 
fellow. ‘Don’t make any abrupt move- 
ments, and when you put your arm into 
a tree, twist it around like a snake.” 

“But my ring catches in the thorns,” 
he complained. 

“Hold your ring in the palm of your 
hand,” I said. ‘‘You won’t have to 
measure every lemon after you get your 
eyes adjusted to the size.’ 

We worked along for quite a spell 
in silence. Toward the end of the row, 
near Turvey’s house, I caught sightfof 
the fellow staring at the orange trees, 
his nostrils quivering like a blooded 
horse. 

“Tired?” I asked. 

“‘What’s that odor?” he cried, fixing 
awe-struck eyes upon me. 

I sniffed and sniffed, but didn’t smell 
anything particularly offensive. ‘“ May- 
be it’s a dead gopher,” I ventured. 

“No, no! that heavy sweet odor.” 

“Why, it’s the orange blossoms, man.” 

“Orange blossoms,” he repeated, and 
the color slowly left his face, bringing the 
thorn-sears into full relief, like the red 
tracing of a new railroad on a clean map. 

“Sure,” I said. “This is the only 
orchard hereabouts that blooms so early, 
and then only the lower end blossoms. 
It’s a mighty sweet smell, heavy-like 
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“WHAT'S THAT ODOR,” HE CRIED, FIXING HIS AWE-STRUCK EYES ON ME, 














though and a little sickish when you’re 
working in the lemons. There’s nothing 
so delicate, to my notion, as the fragrance 
of lemon blossoms.” 

My partner went back to work like 
a@ man dazed. Soon I lost sight of him 
altogether, being half a dozen trees 
ahead, but I could follow his movements 
by watching the top of his ladder as it 
showed above the trees. Presently, feel- 


ing a little tired and being on day work 
anyway, I stopped a moment to take 
a drink from my canteen. 


The orchard 


seemed strangely silent, so I walked back 
down the row and found where the man 
had been working, but no picker was 
in sight. Then I sat down and waited 
a bit, but nobody showed up. “Perhaps 
he went after water,” I thought, and my 
own canteen being nearly empty, I 
went back and got it and short-cutted 
through the orange orchard, walking 
along the irrigation ditch where the 
ground was harder. I hadn’t gone far 
when I caught the murmur of a voice. 
Thinking old Turvey was about, I crept 
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along quietly and located the sound. 
Someone was underneath one of the 
orange trees. 

Lying flat upon my face, I saw a man 
kneeling in the midst of the fallen 
blossoms, which formed a thick, snowy 
carpet underneath the tree. At first 
I thought he was talking to some one, 
but listening found that he was praying. 

“Oh my God!” he said. “I believe 
in Thee; do Thou strengthen my faith. 
All my hopes are in thee; do Thou secure 
them. Oh Father of light! send a beam 
of Thy light into my soul.” 

Then the man threw himself full 
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orange tree which melted my reserve. 
“Take off your hat to the fairy,” I said. 
“T’ve saluted seven times already.” 

“The fairy?” asked the man with a 
wan smile. 

“Tt’s merely a fancy of mine,’’ I said. 
“You see, when a man is working alone 
and that is generally the case during the 
last pickings of a grove—things get 
dreadfully monotonous, especially if the 
weather’s hot. So as I go along, I make 
up fairy tales for my kiddie at home. I 
tell her every lemon tree has a fairy 
queen, and back of every thorn is alittle 
sprite, and the sprites belonging to 
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length among the fallen blossoms and 
sobbed and sobbed, and the bees humm- 
ed and circled over the bloody face of 
my picking partner. 

You bet I got away as quickly as I 
could and back to work. Then, when 
I felt sure my companion had returned, 
I sauntered down the row and came up 
with him just as his hat fell from his head, 
lifted off by a sportive thorn. 

I don’t know why I began talking as 
I did, but perhaps it was the sight of a 
strong man bowed in agony under the 


each tree are jealous of their own par- 
ticular queen, and they try to make 
human beings bow their heads by prod- 
ding their hats off, and when the hats 
won’t come off they stick the flesh for 
punishment. It’s pure nonsense of 
course, but when a man’s fresh, in the 
early morning, there’s quite a bit of 
poetry in a lemon tree when you worm 
yourself inside and the outer world is 
shut out. The delicate green of the 
foliage reflects the light in soft shades 
and the yellow of the fruit harmonizes 
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I CAUGHT SIGHT OF THIS MAN’S WIFE AS SHE LEFT THE BACK DOOR 
TO GATHER AN ARMFUL OF WOOD. 
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and blends with the green sheen. It’s 
just like those old Humpty Dumpty 
pantomines I used to see as a kid, when 
they raised the gauze on the stage in the 
transformation scene, and all the lights 
wore a mysterious green. 

I am ashamed to think I talked this 
way to a stranger, but the man seemed 
to understand me perfectly and entered 
right into my mood. 

“ And who inhabits the orange trees?” 
he asked. 

I was a little startled, thinking he might 
have heard me when he was praying, 
but a glance at his face was sufficient, 
for there was a holy light in that man’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, the orange trees,” I said, they’re 
masculine. That dark, heavy foliage 
and the rich golden globes—that’s opu- 
lence. I think of kings and the Arabian 
Nights—that is when I’m on day work. 
Working by the box, it’s just snip, snip 
and get all the oranges you can.” 

Then old Turvey came along, and 
prevented further conversation. He 
didn’t say anything about the new man’s 
work, for white pickers were rather 
scarce at the time, but he told me to 
switch on to the other row occasionally 
so as to keep even with my partner. A 
green hand loses heart, or loafs, when he’s 
left alone to pick lemons. 


At the noon whistle, my partner hauls 
out of his jeans an elegant gold watch, 
and as he opened it I caught sight of a 
woman’s picture pasted in the inside 
cover. The man gazed at it as if he had 
never seen it before and then showed it 
to me. “Do you know any one whom 
it resembles?” he asked. 

The face did seem familiar, but as I 
couldn’t remember clearly where I had 
seen the woman, I shook my head. 

We crawled under an orange tree to 
eat our lunch, being close to the end of 
the row of lemons, and then after our 
first cravings of hunger were satisfied, 
the man told his story. 

“My name is Cloud,” he said. “I 
had a good job in the east and a sweet 
little woman loved me. We were married 
one lovely summer’s day. Then the 
baby came—a girl. We both worshipped 


our Lavia, and when the blow descended 


I think the strain was too much for the 
mother. We lost our baby, and my 
poor wife brooded and brooded. Many 
a time I came home from work and 
found her cuddling one of the child’s 
shoes in her arms and crying over it. 
My wife grew no better and finally be- 
came jealous of me, and fed by false 
reports, believed I was untrue to her. 
One day she disappeared. After many 
weary months of waiting, I discovered 
by chance that she was in California— 
among the oranges. I have been search- 
ing for her everywhere, all through this 
valley. Every day the circle of available 
territory grows smaller and I haven’t 
found a trace of her yet. In her message 
she spoke of orange groves, and I believe 
she is somewhere near here, for she was 
passionately fond of the blossoms. On 
our wedding day we bought one of those 
small boxes containing orange blossoms, 
which are sold in the east, and that was 
her dearest treasure on that day of days.” 


I did not break into the narrative, 
nor had I anything to say when he 
paused in his recital. My brain had 
been busy at work, however, and I be- 
lieved I had seen the woman of the 
watchease at the De la Rosa church. 
Even so, she might have left this dis- 
trict, and I didn’t want to conjure up 
any false hopes. 

Suddenly a tear splashed right onto 
the sandwich Cloud was eating. I re- 
member how queer it looked, running 
off the side of an oily sardine, but I 
didn’t laugh, I just ate grub. 

A gust of wind from the southwest 
came piping along, bending the blue 
gums, ruffling up the pepper trees, and 
sending a little shower of orange blossoms 
drifting down upon the unhappy man 
at my side. He looked up as though he 
had received an answer from the Most 
High, and I hurried away to refill the 
canteens. 

It was along about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we were once more 
drawing near the Turvey house, that I 
espied a bundle lying in the top crotch 
of a tree in the next row. Perhaps if it 
had been in the morning when a man is 
fresh, I wouldn’t have paid any atten- 
tion to it, for trees near a dwelling-house 
are used for all sorts of purposes. But 
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in the middle of the afternoon on a hot 
day even an old picker likes to relax— 
especially on day work—so I seized the 
opportunity for a letup and put my lad- 
der up against the tree and examined 
the bundle. I think my face must have 
turned white, or something else unusual 
arrested Cloud’s attention, for ere I 
could replace the thing in the tree, he 
was at the foot of the ladder. 

“What is it?” he asked, and his voice 
sent a cold shiver up my spine. 

“Oh, nothing—” I began, but my will 
went to wax in the light of that man’s 
eyes, and I silently handed him the pack- 
age. It was a baby’s shoe buried in a 
nest of orange blossoms. 

I didn’t know what to say or do, but 
from my position on the ladder I caught 
sight of this man’s wife, as she left the 
back door of the dwelling house, to 
gather an armful of wood. My memory 
was clear now—the lady was working as 
a domestic for the rich old miser, Turvey. 

Cloud simply gave one look at the shoe 
and started on a run for the house. I 
couldn’t see what followed, for a tree 
was in the way, but I do know that the 





ladder broke under my squirming and 
I fell to the ground, receiving the full 
broadside of all the thorns on the shady 
side of that darned old lemon tree. 


They were married a week later—for 
it seemed the lady had a delusion that 
she had been morally divorced from her 
husband—and Parson Willett read the 
service under the biggest orange tree 
in the orchard, which had been freshly 
pruned for the occasion. They stood 
in a bell of royal green, and the orange 
blossoms, just floated downward like 
the paper snow in a theater, the white 
petals gleaming like creamy stars in the 
dark hair of the bride, which hung to 
her waist after the fashion af a little 
child. 


“Tt’s Levia,” cried the lady, looking 
up into the tree, and although I know it 
was merely the wind shaking the branches 
which made the blossoms fall, I didn’t 
say anything. The parson—well, he 
pretended to examine the new crop of 
green lemons in the next grove, but his 
eyes were red with weeping when he 
finally wished the couple “God Speed!’ 
as they took their departure for the east. 
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Hints for Home-Making 


ides UGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
he GATHERED FROM MANY SOURCES 








It is not many years since the diges- 
tive process was looked upon as com- 
paratively simple. Starch food was par- 
tially changed by saliva and the process 
finished in the intestine. Meat and 
vegetable food was chiefly dealt with 
by the stomach, assisted to some extent 
by) the action of the pancreatic juice 
and bile. From the pharmacological 
standpoint, the matter was equally 
simple; hydrochloric acid, pepsin and 
pancreatin aided digestion, and it was 
believed that if the bodily organs were 
indisposed these substances could very 
well carry on the digestive functions. 
This teaching says a writer in the Diabetic 
and Hygienic Gazette has been so ampli- 
fied that the digestive process, as now 
interpreted by medical science, is so 
complex that a description thereof is 
both lengthy and technical. Suffice to 
to say that the significant thing in all 
these later discoveries is the close inter- 
relation of all the digestive organs, the 
interdependence not only of organs but 
of enzymes, and finally their integration 
and control by the nervous system. 
Finally, the phychial side of the problem 
looms in importance, which means that 
enjoyment through sight, smell, and 
taste are not to be neglected if digestion 
is to reach its acme. The stomach and 
digestive tract generally are not at 
fault for the majority of digestive dis- 
turbances, which must be attributed to 
troubles elsewhere. It is therefore quite 
possible that our newer knowledge may 
lead to some better form of medication 
than our crude methods of the present 
time. The psychial element is said now 


to be of such importance in the promotion 
of good digestion that even persons sick 
with fever should be given an appetizing 
and generous diet. The main point to 
be grasped, however, is that any trouble, 
affecting the body in any part or the 
mind will injuriously affect the digestion, 
and that a liking for a particular food 
tends to help digestion. 


@ 


One of the most serious problems be- 
fore the housekeeper is the daily disposal 
of the household waste says a writer in 
Household Efficiency. This waste in- 
cludes wrappings and other loose paper, 
twine, dust, sweepings, the dust collected 
by the vacuum cleaner, and the most 
troublesome of all, the garbage from the 
kitchen. All of this material is trouble- 
some to store and must be, sooner or 
later, sent out of the house. The gar- 
bage cannot be kept in the house more 
than a few hours and should not be kept 
one minute longer than is possible, for 
it is offensive and exceedingly dangerous 
by reason of the presence of flies. 

The Housekeeping Experiment Station 
has received a great many letters asking 
advice as to the best way to dispose of 
kitchen waste in city homes. It is not 
enough that the city collector take it 
away every day. The trouble is that 
it must be kept in the house at all. To 
answer these letters the Station has 
recently made a careful examination of 
a new household appliance for the rapid 
and complete destruction of every kind 
of kitchen waste above mentioned. 

The appliance is designed to burn 
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the waste by means of a very powerful 
gas fire in a stove that is insulated as 
thoroughly as a first rate fireless cook 
stove. In appearance it resembles a 
neat and well designed parlor stove con- 
nected by a sheet metal smoke pipe with 
the chimney. In building a house it 
is quite possible to place the stove in the 
wall or chimney breast, only the front 
of the stove showing in the kitchen or 
other room in which it may be placed. 


@ 


The loss of food value in boiling is 
much larger than is commonly supposed, 
says Charles Barnard the food expert. 
This loss can be largely prevented by 
using a different method of cooking with 
boiling water. Boiling has one economic 
value that must be considered. It is 
easy to raise a quart of water to 212 
Fahr. on any gas stove, and when the 
water boils the gas can be turned down 
to reduce the amount of fuel burned 
and yet maintain the water at the boil- 
ing point. This is the first economy 
and there are others to follow. 


Water when boiling is at a good cook- 
ing temperature. The steam that rises 
from the water is also at a good cook- 
ing temperature. Here appears a new 
economy in fuel. One burner of a gas 
stove may cause a quart of water to 
give a continuous supply of live steam 
for so many minutes, and this steam 
may be conveyed to another utensil 
containing four or more different foods 
and there used to cook these foods, 
precisely as if cooked in the boiling water 
itself. Moreover, the cooking will be 
completed before the quart of water 
can boil away. Here is a real economy 
for only enough gas is burned to just 
boil one quart and no more. Contrast 
this with the common method where 
four foods are boiled in four quarts of 
water in four utensils over four burners. 
A more inefficient method of cooking 
would be difficult to find, and yet it 
is the common kitchen practice in mil- 
lions of our homes. 


At the Station a large part of all the 
cooking is done by steam in utensil of 
high efficiency. A good type of steam 
cooker consists of a water pan four inches 
deep and ten wide. In this is placed 
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- be indulged in. 





hot water drawn from the hot water 
pipe of the sink, because it is much cheap- 
er to raise water to 140 by a special 
water heater in the cellar than to raise 
cold water at 50 to 140 by gas. The 
water is to be used to make steam, or 
raised to 212 and in one way the water 
must be raised in temperature 162 degrees 
and in the other only 72 degrees. Here 
is another economy. Small? Yes, but 
when water must be raised to 212 over 
ten hundred times in a year, small leaks 
may put the family in hot water at the 
end of the year. A real efficiency is 
based on small things and is itself a 
very great thing. Note the wide shallow 
pan. It covers the whole of the flame 
of the gas burner and collects nearly 
all its heat. Only an inch of water 
is used in the pan—forming a thin sheet 
exposed everywhere to the heat and 
quickly giving a great quantity of new 
steam. Again, a refinement of economy 
that makes for efficiency. 


@ 


Now that fashions in hairdressing are 
turning toward curls and puffs and other 
elaborations, away from plain styles, 
there are several novel and pretty modes 
that deserve attention. That which is 
pretty for the blonde may not look as 
well on the brunette. For blondes, 
fluffy curls, and much elaboration may 
Brunettes find smooth 
masses of glossy hair and stately styles 
more advantageous in caring for their 
“crowning glory.” 

The blonde-haired may select for 
themselves the new curled fringe about 
the face, with curls bound down with 
band of net to the forehead, says the 
Women’s Work. The curls follow the 
contour of the head to the eyebrows 
and are left free over the ears. This 
arrangement requires considerable hair 
parted off across the top of the head and 
combined forward. It is trimmed in 
a fringe, long enough to curl and still 
cover the forehead. 


In this coiffure the back hair is parted 
into four strands and each strand twisted 
into along coil. They are arranged across 
the back of the head in parallel rows, 
or coiled about the crown in a large flat 
chignon. Large, flat braids, arranged in 
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the same way across the back of the 
head are fashionable and pretty. This 
back arrangement is effective for dark 
hair also, but the curled fringe about the 
face is not usually becoming to the 
brunette. 

As a rule those who possess an abun- 
dance of black hair will find high hair- 
dress more becoming than any other. 
The small pompadour is usually the best 
selection for the dark haired, or hair 
parted either at the middle or to one 
side and combed into glossy modula- 
tions. If not naturally wavy it must be 
curled with an iron or waved on kid 
rollers. Short, slight fringes over the 
temples and little curls or ringlets about 
the neck dispose of the short “scolding 
locks,” which give more trouble than 
any other portion of the hair. Barettes 
and bands of velvet, or other ribbon, 
hold these tray locks in place. Invisible 
hair nets, if properly adjusted, are a 
great help toward neatness, and neat 
effects are those to be chosen for masses 
of dark hair. 


e@ 


Paradise in black, white, natural and 
colors leads for the large flat hat, of which 
quite a few are being shown. Goura is 
taking the place of aigrettes for the 
stiffer arrangements and _ sweeping 
pheasant tails are being caught against 
the upturned brim of the cavalier hat. 

It comes as welcome news that a 
number of flower trimmed hats are also 
being purchased these days, the prefer- 
ence being for gardenias, on black velvet 
or dark colored hats, and for large velvet 
roses and poppies. Apropos of this, 
such flowers are used also on evening 
dresses to quite an extent, one or two 
roses of exaggerated size being introduced 
adjacent to the waist line. Deep rich 

s are the most effective,some of these 
are on the mahogany shades. Vivid 
purple roses are also used and lend a 
stunning splash of color to a dark or 
indefinitely colored gown. Naturally, 
the hat must carry out this keynote of 
color as much as the accessories, not- 
ably the elaborate bags that are now 


being dangled from exaggeratedly long 
cords or chains, which are usually of 
dull gold. 


While in all branches of the sartorial 
world gold is much in evidence it is 
either so dull or else veiled with chiffon 
or net so that the effect is not at all 
garish. As we know, gold lace appears 
on many lovely hats, particularly those 
which are fur trimmed, and these are 
legion. The furs being prepared for 
wear this winter are nothing short of 
gorgeous and will increase the price of 
milady’s wardrobe considerably, for the 
proper effect can be only procured by the 
use of the softest pelts. The all-fur 
hat is not as smart as in former seasons 
but there are stunning ways of utilizing 
bands and there are also many fur crowns 
in the limelight, moleskin is considered 
very smart, as is also civet-cat, sealskin, 
sable, raccoon, pointed fox and lynx. 
It is a newer idea to have the entire crown 
of fur rather than having a band encircling 
it or the brim edge bound with fur. 
Of course both these ideas are used as 
well, but the draped brim, fur crown 
turban is really newer. Such pelts as 
mole, for instance, make charming close- 
fitting bonnet brims. Mole is used for 
fur sets, for coats and for trimming, as 
is also tiger skin, which is also effective 
for millinery. 


During the morning and early after- 
noon sessions smart tailored hats are in 
better taste and some exhibitors wear 
severe hats in the ring in preference to 
more elaborate millinery. While there 
are many small hats, principally pokes, 
being ordered, the preference is for large 
and not conspicuously high ones. 

Black and white hats are very smart. 
The smaller hats are rather more gay in 
coloring, many having rococo and wat- 
teau colorings and highly colored ostrich 
tips. The latter is true of course of 
some large hats as well. Of the vast 
amount of ostrich used, the larger part 
is colored; this applies to curled as well 
as to uncurled goods, and it is the latter 
that trim the greatest number of smart 
hats. 
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( Continued from Page 4) 
the other outlandish toggery and made 
him a lion. 

Joaquin Miller was born in Indiana 
in 1841. His early life was spent with 
the Indians and pioneers of California 
and part of his young manhood in a 
picturesque campaign with Walker in 
Central America and from these exper- 
iences accrue a simplicity and virility 
in his writings, a strength and a power 
which can be felt but not analyzed. 
Although Joaquin Miller has written 
six volumes of poems and as many 
lengthy novels his fame would rest on 
any one of a few poems like his “ Colum- 
bus” or “The Passing of Tennyson,” 
of which latter poem Ambrose Bierce, 
whose brilliant, trenchant pen was not 
given to over-praise, said that he, Bierce, 
would stake all of his reputation as a 
literary critic that not in all the works 
of the poets named in Miller’s lines— 
Browning, Lowell, Whitman, Whittier, 
Tennyson—would there be found any- 
thing nobler, larger or of more purely 
poetic conception, than this poem “done 
in the light and fire of a splendid spon- 
taneity.”’ 

The Passing of Tennyson 

We knew it as God’s prophets knew; 

We knew it as mute red men know, 

When Mars leapt searching. heaven 
through 

With flaming torch that he must go. 

Then Browning, he who knew the stars, 

Stood forth and faced the insatiate Mars. 
Then up from Cambridge rose and 

turned 

Sweet Lowell from his Druid trees— 

Turned where the great star blazed and 

burned, 

As if his own soul might appease. 

Yet on and on, through all the stars, 

Still searched and searched insatiate 

Mars. 

Then staunch Walt Whitman saw and 

knew; 

Forgetful of his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” 

He heard his‘‘ Drum Taps,” and God drew 

His Great Soul through the shining pass, 

Made light, made bright by burnished 

stars, 

Made scintillant from shining Mars. 
Then soft-voiced Whittier was heard 
To cease; was heard to sing no more; 

As you have heard some sweetest bird 
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Samuel L. Clemens ( Mark Twain ) 


The more because the song is o’er. 

Yet brighter up the street of stars 

Still blazed and burned and beckoned 
Mars. 


And then the king came; king of thought, 
King David with his harp and crown... 
How wisely well the gods had wrought 
That these had gone and sat them down 
To wait and welcome ’mid the stars 
All silent in the sight of Mars. 

All silent...So he lies in state... 
Our redwoods drip and drip with rain... 
Against our rock-locked Golden Gate 
We hear the great sad sobbing main. 
But silent all...He walked the stars 
That year the whole world turned to Mars. 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Other writers who later flocked to the 
Overland were Edwin Markham, Ed- 
ward Roland Sill, Ambrose Bierce, John 
Vance Cheney and a long line of lesser 
lights whose magnitude has not yet 
become fixed in the literary firmament. 

After the Overland School came the 
Argonauts in 1877. Although the list 
of contributors to the Argonaut are 
columns and columns long, outside of 
the reputations already established 
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through the pages of the Overland, there 
are very few names which have gained 
any permanent prominence. Its first 
editor has become an unique and pic- 
turesque figure in the literary annals 
and the history of California and of him 
and his journal it has been said ‘‘The 
Argonaut is one of the ablest journals, 
whether in a literary sense or otherwise, 
published in the English language in 
this country. Certainly among all those 
published on the Pacific Coast none can 
be referred to whose editorials are so 
widely read, quoted from and commended 
as models of English composition and 
style as those which have appeared in 
its columns from the brain of Frank 
M. Pixley. And of its general makeup 
and contents Ella Sterling Cummins 
has said: ‘‘ Vigorous and strong is the 
English, vivid, terse and epigrammatic 
the style, original and weird the plots 
of the stories to be found in the columns 
of its files. Many of them have made 
sensations and been the chief topics of 
the day, afterwards to be copied in 
Eastern journals and travel the world 
over in translated form of other lan- 
guages.” Some of the notable names 
which have outlived the ephemeral fame 
of those earlier days are Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Geraldine Bonner, Robert J. Bur- 
dette, Margaret Cellier Graham, Francis 
Bailey Millard and W. C. Morrow all 
of whom are listed as contributors to 
that journal, yet none of whose lasting 
fame has been made by it. Probably 
the greatest genius who was introduced 
through the pages of the Argonaut was 
Richard Realf, an Englishman who came 
to America shortly before the civil war, 
served with honorable distinction on the 
staff of General John F. Miller, and 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
There were many romantic tales told of 
Realf. One that he had been spurned 
by a lady of high rank to whose hand he 
aspired, that a long illness had ensued 
on her refusal of him and that after 
nearly dying of love for her he had come 
to America to try to forget. Another 
that he was the natural son of Lord 
Byron, and there were those who claimed 
to find a physical resemblance to the 
English poet. But whatever propor- 
tion of fact and fancy were in these stories 
it is well authenticated that after com- 
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ing to this country he was a brave sol- 
dier, a devoted son, a loyal brother and 
a tender husband and father. From an 
early, unfortunate marriage he had gotten 
legal freedom, or he believed that he had, 
and had remarried, and besides his wife 
and child he had an aged mother and 
father, a widowed sister with several 
children, a paralytic brother and a mar- 
ried sister with an unsuccessful husband 
and four children, all dependent, or 
partially so, on him. Weighted by this 
unprecedented burden he was still cheer- 
ful and in a letter toa friend said: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think my work, even if it is hard 
and wearisome, is lifted out of drudgery 
by love?” But added to this already 
heavy load came the serious illness of his 
wife whom he nursed tenderly for months, 
and then the peculiar eye affliction of 
his little son which malady he himself 
contracted, becoming almost blind 
so that he was compelled to go to a hos- 
pital. After that he got the means in 
some way to get to the Pacific Coast, 
and gained instant recognition through 
the Argonaut and other San Francisco 
papers. His child had recovered, the 
health of his wife was improving and 
life had just begun to emerge from under 
the cloud that had so long hung over it 
when his relentless Nemesis, his first 
wife, appeared and claimed that she 
had gotten a rehearing of the divorce 
and had had the decree set aside, and 
threatened to proclaim him a bigamist. 
The thought of the dishonor that would 
come to his wife and child and scorn that 
would be heaped upon him by those who 
were then his friends was more than he 
could bear and he died by his own hand. 
The day before his death he wrote a 
poem which has some lines of as epic 
grandeur as anything in the language. 
A Persian proverb, one of Saadi’s sayings 
is: ‘‘When a man washes his hands of 
life he may utter whatsoever is in his 
heart.”’ Realf had “‘ washed his hands of 
life’ and in his own soul passing judge- 
ment on itself there was no vanity or 
conceit when he said: 

“Let it then be said 

By some one brave enough to tell the 

truth: 
Here lies a great soul killed by cruel wrong 
Down all the balmy days of his fresh 
youth 
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To his bleak, desolate noon with sword 
and song 

And speech that rushed up hotly from 
the heart, 

He wrought for liberty, till his own 
wound 

(He had been stabbed) concealed by 
painful art 

Through wasting years, mastered him and 
he swooned 

And sank there where you see him now 

With that word “Failure” written on his 
brow. 


But say that he succeeded. If he missed 
World’s honors, and world’s plaudits, and 
the wage 
Of the world’s deft lackeys, still his lips 
were kissed 
Daily by those high angels who assuage 
The thirstings of the poets—for he was 
Born unto singing—and a burthen lay 
Mightily upon him and he moaned be- 
cause 
He could not utter rightly in the day 
What God taught him in the night. ——-— 
Fifteen years after Realf’s tragic 
death his poems were collected and 
published and probably fifty years from 
now they will be more widely read and 
more thoroughly appreciated. 


Like a bright rosy mist that gleams 
so beautiful at dawn and then drifts 
out into a great, grey sea of clouds and 
is lost throughout the day, returning 
at evening to be made more brilliant and 


resplendent still by the sun’s last radiance 
on it, so was the life of Charles Warren 
Stoddard whose beautiful verse made 
rosy the dawn of California’s first liter- 
ary period. So he too drifted out into 
a great grey, prosaic professional world, 
where from 1876 to 1905 he scarcely 
wrote a line of poetry (although he did 
write much exquisite prose) but in 1905 
he heard the cali of California and broken 
in spirit and troubled in heart he came 
back to find rest. But no sooner had his 
feet touched the old time soil than all 
the old vigor of his youth returned, the 
spirit of prophecy, of poesy was upon 
him and he wrote that masterful poem 
“The Bells of San Gabriel” which at once 
put to silence the whispers of some of his 
enemies that his mind was failing. It 
was the writer’s privilege to hear the 
poem read before it had ever been sub- 
mitted to a publisher. Mr. Stoddard 
sent the original manuscript to his 
friend George Wharton James of Pasa- 
dena and Mr. James read it one even- 
ing to a little circle of friends, and com- 
menting on the story circulated about 
Mr. Stoddard’s failing powers Mr. James 
said: ‘If these be the lines of madness, 
God send us more madmen.” A short 
time after that it was published in the 
Sunset Magazine where it called forth 
wide-spread commendatory comment. 
Only a few months later Charles Warren 
Stoddard passed into the presence of 
Gabriel the Archangel of whose bells 
he had written so beautifully. 
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i hr Benediccion de Los Animales 


By Ida C. Coburn 
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One of the strangest and most inter- 
esting religious ceremonies I have ever 
witnessed, came under my notice at 
Cuernavaca, capital of the state of More- 
los, Mexico. It is called “‘The Benedic- 
tion of Animals,’ and commemorates 
an epoch in the life of San Antonio 
Abad, who, according to religious records 
lived a godly life as a hermit in Upper 
Egypt, in the earliest days of the Roman 
Catholic faith. In his years of solitude 
and prayer, with only birds and beasts 
for companions, he studied the lives of 
these innocent creatures and became 
strongly attached to them, so that when 
the order of priesthood was conferred 
upon him, and he felt it his duty to not 
only live a righteous life himself, but to 
instruct and uplift others in this belief, 
he was loath to leave his companions of 
mountain and air, so he called them to- 
gether and blessed them; and so it is 
unto this day that Saint Antonio is 
reverenced as the patron saint of all 
animals. The benediction is believed 
to be a safegua'd to animals against 
epidemic disease and to in ure a pro- 
lific and healthy propogation. 

The seventeenth day of January of 
each vear is set apart for this beautiful 
ceremony, unless Sunday falls upon that 
date when another is appointed by the 
priest. So on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary in the spacious grounds surround- 
ing the great and famous Cortez Cathedral 
were gathered together animals (in 
custody of their owners ) of every domes- 


tic species, which included horses, dogs, 
cats, cows, burros, chickens, pigs, goats, 
birds of every breed and every size. 
These animals were decorated in any 
and every way that suited the taste 
or means of their owners, and presented 
a view that outrivalled a California 
Flower Carnival. 

A young bull, a magnificent specimen 
of his kind was adorned with a garland 
of natural flowers around his neck, a 
mirror between his horns, and a posy 
on his tail. He was led by the mozo 
(man-servant ) of his owner and was as 
gentle as the many little lambs that were 
brought for the benediction. He looked 
unfrightened with his wonderfully beau- 
tiful eyes upon the glittering multitude 
of many colors, and listened with equan- 
imity to the conglomeration of sounds 
composed of the barking of dogs, grunt- 
ing of pigs, cackling and crowing of 
chickens, bleating of lambs, and all other 
sounds which proceed from feather and 
hoof, mingled with that of the genus 
homo. 

A most agreeable contrast surely— 
a bull in a churchyard receiving a bless- 
ing with holy water before the portals 
of a great Cathedral by a priest in holy 
garb—to the nauseating one of a bull 
fight. Of the two extremes, who but a 
fiend could but choose the benediction 
for his fellow creatures, since a “ right- 
eous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ 

The little lambs, some white and some 
black were variously decorated in colors 
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best suited to their complexions, the 
black ones completely covered with con- 
fetti, the white ones—some with pink 
and some with blue ribbons, and others 
with strands of beads around their 
necks. Many were painted, as were 
also dogs, cats, rabbits and chickens, 
in all colors and designs. Old hens 
with gilded bills and great bows of red 
ribbon tied to their wings and tails 
cast challenging glances at each other 
not unlike their human sisters. All of 
these creatures were either loose or tied 
only with a slender cord. Pigeons and 
doves rested upon the shoulders of their 
owners, hens in arms with broods of 
little chicks upon their backs, sleeping 
puppies in arms, the mother parent 
watching contentedly by the side of her 
mistress. Peace supreme reigned in this 
congregation where discord and battle 
would naturally be expected. 

Man who for ages back has broken the 
seventh commandment in trying to 
drive, drag, or coax the hog a distance 
of two feet, should witness this creature 
led by a cord such as grocers use, and 
upon this occasion his back loaded with 
the beautiful purple Bougainvillia which 
grows so profusely in Cuernavaca, walk- 
ing peacefully and happily beside his 
greatest enemy, the dog. 

The little burro on this holiest of holy 
days for our dumb friends, is relieved 
of his over heavy burden, his little hoofs 
ornamented with gilt, bows of ribbon 
tied to his tail, wreathes of flowers 
around his neck. 


WEST 


As we stood waiting under the wide 
spreading branches of the huge Amate 
tree in one corner of the church yard, 
the heavy iron-studded portal of the 
Cathedral swung open and the priest in 
the full dress of his order, appeared upon 
the threshold, stoup and sprinkler in 
hand. A hush fell upon the multitude 
that moved with as little confusion as 
a trained regiment of soldiers, before the 
priest with their various small animals 
held high above their heads for the 
benediction, which the priest gave by 
sprinkling them with holy water, after 
which they passed on to make room for 
others. Two fine horses belonging to 
Governor Manuel Alarcon led by a 
mozo were in the curious procession side 
by side with the scraggy and overworked 
little burro, the sole support of his half 
naked master at his side, for no distinc- 
tion is made at the altars between per- 
sons or their beasts in this sincere re- 
ligion. 

As may be seen, not only the lowly, 
poor and ignorant from whose eyes the 
hand of science and education has not 
lifted the veil of superstition, but all 
of the Catholic faith, from the governor 
of the state to the humblest owner of a 
dog or cat takes his beast and bird to 
receive blessing. 

Many foreigners who witnessed this 
scene laughed in ridicule, while the 
faces of a few reflected the joy of the 
believers. Let us hope that blessed are 
they who believe in the protection and 
care of our dumb animals. 
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[nspired_ News 





By Shandeigh Gaff. 


It is stated quite frankly and free— 
From the packers’ attorneys we learn it— 
That their business is such, they cannot make much, 
In fact they conduct it as sweet charity; 
And as for plain money—they spurn it. 


“ One dollar and fifty per steer 
Comes the steer from their personal counsel 

Is all they can squeeze, from the hide, horns and knees 
In fact all they get is benevolent cheer 

The consumer gets his—in the tonsil. 


‘* High prices” are simply absurd 
The“ Beef Trust’ is really hilarity 
These doubting detractors, who abuse benefactors 
It’s hard to believe. It IS, truly. My word! 
Dear consumer, it’s surely not charity. 


Please exercise kindness and care 
Be cautious lest you should misjudge ’em 

Think how little they make, when you’re eating your steak 
And thoughtfully choke, when you’re tempted to swear 

“ One fijty’’ how could you begrudge ’em? 
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A Few California Statistics 


Fresh deciduous fruits... 
Citrus fruits... 

Dried fruits, including prunes bnssasecluisiias 
Canned fruits.. 

Olives and olive oil... 

Nuts...... = 


Table grapes... 
Raisins... 
Wine and brandy........ 


GARDEN PRODUCTS 


Fresh... 
Canned. 


Dairy products... 
Poultry products 
Honey, wax, etc. 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Barley. 

Wheat... 

Oats... 

Corn... 

Rye and other grains... 


Grain hay, it hay and alfalfa. 
Hops... 
Sugar beets... 


OTHER FIELD CROPS 


Potatoes... 
Potatoes, sweet...... 


Seeds, etc... 
Kaffir corn, broom corn, etc... 
Melons... 


FISH AND GAME 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
Lumber. 
Shingles, shakes, laths, etc. 
Ties, tan bark... 
Poles, piles, mine timbers, staves... 
Cordwood, wood pulp, extract, etc... 


PETROLEUM 


ORCHARD PRODUCTS 


Value 
$ 15,479,400 
32,790,000 
17,793,000 
10,000,000 
2,200,000 
3,375,000 


$ 4,452,200 
4,640,000 
25,500,000 


$ 5,775,000 
4,500,000 
28,259,909 
16,790,000 
910,000 


$ 23,870,000 
16,074,000 
4,162,000 
1,470,000 

I 1,200, 1000 


36,148,000 
1,635,645 
4,496,490 


E 
2 


$ 45,000,000 


$81,637,400 


$34,592,200 


$10,275,000 


$17,700,000 


$46,776,000 


$6,132,135 


$24,839,000 


$29,800,000 
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NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries 7 epee arantee of its rey In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui ) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery, 
and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, won teaver 


Write jor my Catalogue and Price List. GANADO, APACHE CO., ARIZONA. 
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BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION 
INGLEWOOD — 
THE PARADISE OF AMERICA = 


300 days of Sunshine 
] the year around. Fine 
| sparkling water. Five 
miles from the ocean ee 
| Residence lots, Acrage 7 

} Poultry ranches mz FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
1 Trade, Sell and Build with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, cleanse 
Schools, Churches, soo ea Se Oe Sone sad ire soe he wo 
Social Clubs “¥, BABY’S TEETH 


3 . ” cut withcut irritation. The 
| For particulars write flat-ended teeth expand the 
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or call on gums, keeping them soft; the 
SAE chili. preventing convaltions 
Freeman H. Bloodgood tere and cholera infantum. 
Mailed for price, 10c. 
MASONIC BUILDING BAILEY’S RUBBER 
INGLEWOOD, CAL. SEWING FINGER 








Made to prevent potching and 
disfiguruing the forefinger in sew- 
ing or embroidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. Mailed 


LAAT | © centsench. 


ell 














irritates the 





The 
‘é 55 i tooth wash or di fieal't Copii. 
) powder, or child- 

Theosophical Path?’ | |. \(Xacncs pete” v0. Tor die Ne 


([UNSECTARIAN AND NON-POLITIGAL] 


BAILEY’S 
Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY WON'T SLIP 
International Theosophical Headquarters, TIP 


Point Loma, California 


Devoted to the Brothernood of Humanity, the 
promulgation of Theosophy, and the study of ancient 
and modern ethics, philosophy, science, and art. 

Beautifully illustrated; issued monthly; of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the student of 
Theosophy. All should read it who are interested in 
the forward movement of the present day. 

Mailed ; receipt of price 


Per Year $2.00. Per Copy 20c Aoote Wanted 


For sale at WHALENS NEWS AGENCY, 233 South a ante mis 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. C. J. BAILEY & CO. 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, Mass 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished floor, Made 
in five sizes, internal diam- 
eter: No. 17 5-8 in.; No. 18 
zm: Be, 19, 7-8 in.; No. 

. 1 in.; No, 21, 1 1-8 in. 
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% 
ORANGE LAND 
UNEQUALED OPPORTUNITY 


to own your own Ranch and 
be Independent. 


Superior Land & Water Co. 


229 I. W. Hellman Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 


H. C. LANSING, Sales Manager. 


California Homes 


where there is yet some cheap land 
with abundance of water, rich soil 
and an ideal climate, Elsinore on 
beautiful Lake Elsinore, 31 miles 
from Riverside in Riverside County. 


HOMESEEKERS A SPECIALTY 


INQUIRE OF 


EVAN L. MILLER 
REAL ESTATE 
Elsinore Hot Springs = Elsinore, Cal. 





COVEY & PATCHEL, Props. G. A. COVEY, Mgr. 


Most Delightful Health and Pleasure Resort 
in Southern California 


| Write for Pamphlet and Information 


Lake View Inn and 
Hot Springs Bath House 


American Plan 








Official Auto Hotel 


Plunge Baths, Individual Sulphur 
and Mud Baths 


Experienced Attendants in Charge 
Free Medical Consultation Regarding Baths 


RATES $2.50 Per Day. Special Weekly Rates. 


WRIGHT DRUG CO. 


C. S. Wright, Proprietor 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 


DRUGS, DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
MAGAZINES, CANDIES, AND JEWELRY, 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


EASTMAN KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 
CIGARS, AND TOBACCO, CUTLERY. 





ELSINORE HOT SPRINGS, CAL. 








FAMOUS SOUTH CALIFORNIA HOT 
! SPRINGS RESORT 


HOTEL ELSINORE 


Pioneer Hostelry of Elsinore 


FOR THE TOURIST. FOR THE AUTOIST. 
FOR THE COMMERCIAL MAN, 


Write for Pamphlets and Rates. 





T. EARL ELLIS, Manager. 





“THE HOME OF SQUARE DEALING” 


HERBELIN’S 


The most up to date and popular 
price store in the Valley. 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, FURNISH- 
INGS, SHOES, HATS 


Agent for the Royal Tailors of Chicago (Pay Less 
and Dress Better ) 


‘BUTTERICK PATTERNS” 
ELSINORE HOT SPRINGS, CAL. 
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Arizone Réby FREE 
NWMexican eure 














in every 
City and Town 
in the 


@ Before selecting your maga- United States 
zines write us for rates, and 
include OUTING. All news- to det 
stands 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 4 

It may be added to any maga- Su 
zine club for $2.35. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. — t | I 7 t 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY Uu CS 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





scriptions 
for 











LIBERAL COMMISSION 























Blanchard Hall ‘Studio bn For Full eer: and Sample Copies 
~~ Spa Le bt - 8 1-4 Subscription ‘Department 
F. W. BLANCHARD OUT WEST 

233 South Broadway ies cate ome Hl | 218 New High Street, Los Angeles, California 
LOS ANGELES AOL 
GREATEST 
GARMENT 

ncorpol ite —_—___— 
HOME 10983 — BROADWAY 961 CLEANERS 4 STORES a 
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Le Roy s arn. Serfumes 


ERE is an absolute revelation in the manufacture of per- 
fume. You know how fleeting and transient are the 
ordinary perfumes you buy—thatis because they are dilut- 

ed until there is little left but the alcohol or water body. Le Roy 
has achieved the impossible, he has discovered a method of dis- 
tilling perfume, without alcohol, and you buy nothing but the 
pure extract without dilution. 100% ‘perfume and 20% to 50% 
stronger than the regular extracts. 


o 
7 


Te a A 

ee 
HBr. 

| Perfumes 
$900 Per ounce | 


stT- | 
‘Suns 
| PERFUME ay 
| 218 Copp Bldg | 
hos Angers (al) 





Obtainable in a Wide Variety of Odors 
Ylang-Ylang Heliotrope Musk Violette LaFrance Rose 
Orange Blossom Jasamine RoseLeaves Angel Lily 
Carnation Pink Jockey Club Acacia Ideal Bouquet  Foin 

Coupe Lilac Manzanille 
Pulverized Imported Sandal Woods and Rose Pedals 
Make a note of this. For a splendid and lasting Christmas 
gift nothing could be more acceptable than an ounce of this deli- 
cate and exquisite fragrance. 
$2.00 to $24.00 per ounce, according to selection. 


The Sunset & orfume Company 
218 Copp Building Los Angeles 
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Three Volumes Selected by the 
Editor of GUTING from the 
Best Outdoor Books in America 


For the m living a week or a year away from the doctor, the 
grocer and the tourist guide. Volume One, The Book of Camping 
and W oodecraft, by Horace Kephart, is & standard pocket ency- 
clopedia on life in the woods. Camp Cookery deals with food 
supplies, from raw material to the eating; includes chapters on out 
fitting and nutritive values compared with portability. ack woods 
oe ry and Medicine, the third volume, is a common-sense book 

jain language on the di jag ~ sis and treatment of diseases and 
dents. 


ritten by Dr. Mo 
Under the guidance of this me ony one can be prepared to live in 


safety, comfort and health in the open. Used and recommended by 
mining engineers, travelers and hunters, from Alaska to South America 

Bound handsomely in flexible leather and enclosed in durable cloth 
holder. Size 4% x7 inc od Cries Le any bookstore, alm oat any 
geod sporting goods stu o t *rice 64.00, Des ative 
circular free. TING PU BLISHING CO., 815 Fifth | ve- 


nue, New York. 
The Best Christmas Present for the 
Boy or Man Who Likes to Camp 











S26 LOS ANGELES 


{GNF BREWING 


Fast 


>t 


BOTTLED BEER 


FEW AS GOOD 
MAO) aay 0) at IER 


TEL HOME 10857 SUNSET EA‘ 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


OUT WEST 


$1.50 PER YEAR 








A REPUTATION for good printing is an enviable 

thing. It can not be gained in a day. Years of 
good work—good presswork— good composition, 
prompt delivery — which counts in these days of 
keen competition, tell the story. 





Good Printing is cheaper in the end—Try ours 





WILL A. KISTLBKR CO. 


218 NEW HIGH STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Heljo Number—Home A 2297—Main 5610 
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YOUR IDLE MONEY 


Or your savings should be in an account 
with this Bank which offers unequalled 
facilities and the most liberal interest 
consistent with sound banking. 

On Term Deposits the interest is 4 per 
cent a year and on Special (Ordinary ) 
a accounts 3 per cent per year is 
paid. 

This Bank has the Largest and Best 
Equipped Safe Deposit Department in 
the West. 


EGURITY 
AVINGS BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources = = = = $32,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve = $ 2,000,000.00 
More than 64,000 Open Accounts 


SECURITY BUILDING, SPRING AND FIFTH 
Los Angeles 














ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per cent 
of the accidents that happen at street cross- 
ings and in getting on and off cars. It has 
become so gross that in order to save life 
and limb the Los Angeles Railway Company 
is now spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under the 
direction of the lectures of the Public Safety 
League. 

Here are the rules of the league for the 
prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking in 
both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 


approaching vehicle—better wait a minute }) 


than spend weeks in the hospital. 


Never cross behind a car without assur- 


Mi ing yourself that there is not another com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 
} Never stand on the steps. 
Never let your children play in the streets. 
Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 









FERRY'S 7 


gardeners are those 
SEEDS: who raise good 
flowers and vege- 
tables. Good flowers and 
he etables come from good 
s. We producegood seeds 
—the inference is obvious. 
For sale everywhere. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 




















LIMITED 


DINING CAR SERVICE 


in this palatial train is of su- 
perior quality and is a-la-carte. 


THREE DAYS TO CHICAGO, 


is the time of Los Angeles Limit- 
ed, solid daily from Los Angeles 
via Salt Lake Route, Union Pa- 
cific and Northwestern. 


iatromatien, Tickets, Etc. at an ee ag or 601. 
South Spring’ Street, Los Angeles. 











Transfe i 





4.5. 4. 4.4.4.5 54. 


and Storage Go. 


Main 5131 
A 4050 


oTTrrrFFTT"\'''tts se 


145 N. Broadway LOS ANGELES 





év..2.4.t.t.3. 3.3. 3.2.3.% 
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THE EVER-READY 











Mission Indian Grill MESSENGER 
. Noon or Night 
Hotel Alexandria Gubten Senieed 
Always Ready—Never Tired 
if 
|g) LUNCH “JUST HOMEPHONE” 
reunite Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
AFTER THE TRIP Sen Seainban: Chk 
AFTER THEATER SUPPER 
Famous for its unique en- A DOG’S FOOT 
vironment, prompt and ex- Ji +adaestnae 
cellent service and its 
music. 














AFTERNOON TEA 
GRAND SALON, 4 to 6 
MUSIC 50 CENTS 











The New OUT WEST 


BAILEY’S “WON'T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 


is the only medium for Embody this principle and insure ease, and Ca | 
P aces. e ti surface formed with “‘U” 
reaching the people of ribs, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip- 
the great Southwest. pery surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 


35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 
When ordering send a correct outlinefdrawing of the bot- 


ASK FOR ADVERTISING RATES tom of the heel of your boot, Order from your shoe 
dealer. Dealers write for prices. 100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goode Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS. 




















ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM prevents carly wrinkles. It Is, not a freckle coating: it re- 


PATENTS $ 180,340.00 $ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS willdo 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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LOS ANGELES MBG. Co. | 


(INCORPORATED ) ' 
L 








Galvanized Ignition Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel 
Oil, Cyanide or Water 
Tanks. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Leonard, Minerva and Cheney Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Branches: Maricopa and Moron, Cal. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Riveted Steel Well and 
Water Pipe. 











eee eee 
Barn F 3128 HAY AND GRAIN FOR SALE 
Phones Residence F 1025 STOCK BOARD 


Automobile Service to all points and mountain trips a Specialty 


Orosi Livery Stable 


B. De LaGRANGE and G. W. McDANIEL, Proprietors 
youn ree ae Orosi, California 














MEMBERS—Tulare County Chamber of Commerce. PHONE,” Main 1323 
Orosi Board of Trade. Dinuba Board of Trade 


G. W. BISWELL & COMPANY 


LARGE TRACTS CHOICE FOOTHILL ij. 
A SPECIALTY Orange Land LOCATIONS j 





LARGE TRACTS A SPECIALTY 
FREE AUTO SERVICE 


mauris SPOCK RANCHES: GROSI, TULARE CO., CALIF. 


Write Us Your Wants—See our List for Orange, Grape, Peach, Prune and Alfalfa Lands, Stock 
Ranches, Prune and Peach Orchards, Orange Groves and Vineyards in the Frostless Belt. 
INQUIRIES PROPERLY ANSWERED. 
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. ‘ Are You Going to 


LOS ANGELES 


This Winter? 


LOS ANGELES is without question the most Comfortable city in the United 
States, both Winter and Summer. 

LOS ANGELES climate in winter is like that of the Eastern and New England 
States in May and June. 

LOS ANGELES in winter has roses in abundance, and its neighboring city 
of Pasadena has its annual Rose Tournament on New Year’s 
Day. 

LOS ANGELES has a score of delightful beach resorts, such as Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park, Venice, Redondo, Long Beach, Alamitos, 
Bay City, Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa, al! within 
an hour of the center of the city by commodious electric 
cars. 

LOS ANGELES has 500 hotels and apartment houses, including some of 
the best appointed hotels in the United States, at moderate 
prices, conforming to the accomodations. 

LOS ANGELES has the largest and best Cafeterias in the nation, affording 
a most economical method of living for tourists of moderate 
means. 

LOS ANGELES county is constructing 300 miles of model roadways, for 
which it has bonded itself for $3,500,000, and is a Paradise 
for Automobilists. Take your a tomobiles with you, 

LOS ANGELES roadwavs in winter are fragrant with the odor of orange 
blossoms, W hich frequently cover the trees W hile the yellow 
fruit is still hanging to the branches. 

LOS ANGELES is famous for its sea fishing. Tuna, Black Sea Bass (up 
to 300 povnds), Yellowtail, B rracuda, Rock Bass and 
Mackerel are abundant, and sportsmen from all parts 
of the world go to Los Angeles to fish. 

LOS ANGELES is about co pleting the Los Angeles Aq educt, one of the 
createst water condvits of the world, 240 miles long, of 
which 30 miles was tunnel work through the mountains, 


{ 5 at a cost of $25,000,000, and with a capacity of 20,000 
miners inches—sufficient to supply a city of 2,000,000 
inhabitants with an abundance of pure mountain wate 


For further information and literature address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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The girl 
you like— 


likes 
ROUGH HOUSE 





CHOCOLATES 


Take her a box next time you call. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA 

















It’s Baker's 


It’ s Sialtuliies 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Batablished 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 

















lord 


Polarine Oil is the best oil you can get 
for your motor, whatever the make. 

It retains its body and feeds uniformly 
under all running conditions. 





It leaves no carbon. 


POLARINE TRANSMISSION 
LUBRICANTS. Prepared in 
different consistencies to meet 
the particular mechanical con- 
ditions existing in different 
types of motors. 

POLARINE GREASES. Un- 
equalled friction-reducing val- 
ue wherever a solid lubricant 
is required. 

Write to-day for the Polarine 
booklet to the nearest agency 
of the 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. ) 

526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital._.............. $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash_- $1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds____.- $1,631,282.84 
Employees’ Pension Fund _........ 131,748.47 
Deposits June 30th, 1911- ----- $46,205,741.40 
PE ictcessrendecacaccadns $48,837 ,024.24 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or 
Express Co’s, Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A, M, to 3 o’clock M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M, for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS — N. Ohlandt, President; George 
Tourny, Vice-President and Manager; J. W. Van 
Bergen, Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
William Herrmann. Assistant Cashier; A.H. Muller, 
Secretary; G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse, 
Assistant Secretaries; Goodfellow Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N, Ohlandt, George 
Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen. Ign. Steinhart, I. N, 
Walter, fF. Tillmann, jr., E. T. Kruse, W. S. Good- 
fellow and A. H. R. Schmidt. 

MISSION BRANCH—2572. Mission Street, be 
tween 2ist and 22nd Streets. For receipt and pay- 
ment of Deposits only C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues. For receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer 
Manager 














have been established over 6 years. By our system 
of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstasces 
can own a VOSE piano. We taxe old iustruments 
in exchange and deliver the new piaszo in your 


vose home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE &SONS PIANO CO. Botten. Maw 


Please mention “Our West" when writing to advertisers. 
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Navajo Blanket Weaver at Work. 











